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7^  /  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  teriter  it  wotdd  he  to  tdl  him  his  JbUe.  he  ruolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  tetting  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  t^s  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  theg  feUl  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law ;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  anp  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■■■  o  - 

AUX  ARMES,  CITOYENS ! 

Happily  for  England,  its  revolutionary  cries  have  no 
bloodthirsty  elignificance.  The  severest  demands  that  its 
people  can  make  upon  those  in  authority  are  made  peace¬ 
ably,  and  have  no  keener  weapons  than  sharp  words. 
These,  however,  have  to  be  used  sometimes,  and  it  is 
well  that,  when  necessary,  they  should  bo  used  promptly 
and  forcibly.  Let  them  he  used  now.  When,  as  at  this 
moment,  the  Government  totters  between  two  stools,  and 
one  of  the  stools  ’  stands  firmly  while  the  other  is  on 
slippery  ground,  it  behoves  all  who  have  the  best  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  country  at  heart  to  do  their  utmost  to  see 
that  the  safe  seat  is  safely  filled. 

Notwithstanding  the  denial,  “  on  the  highest  au¬ 
thority,”  of  Mr  Childers’s  resignation,  we  believe  the 
announcement  made  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  to  be 
perfectly  correct ;  and  we  may  even  go  further  and  say 
that  the  rival  claims  of  Mr  Stansfeld  and  Mr  Baxter  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  other,  are 
causing  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Premier.  The 
question  for  him  to  decide  is  one  of  general  importance. 
Shall  Whig  dictation  prevail,  and  an  incompetent 
8 accessor  be  appointed,  simply  because  he  is  a  j 
Whig?  or  shall  a  man  in  whom  the  most  influential 
section  of  the  community  has  confidence  be  selected 
in  spite  of  the  jealomsy  with  which,  now  especially. 
Radicals  are  regarded  by  Whigs  ?  If  Mr  Baxter  is 
made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Radical  party 
may  be  satisfied.  If  the  place  is  given  to  Mr  Stansfeld, 
the  party  will  rejoice.  But  if  Whig  terrorism  succeeds, 
and  a  Whig  lord  is  appointed,  the  Cabinet  should  know 
that  it  is  securing  its  own  downfall.  That  could  be 
endured  without  much  grumbling  were  it  not  that  the 
catastrophe  would  bring  the  Tories  into  office  at  a  time 
of  European  turmoil,  in  which  their  w’ar-making  pro¬ 
pensities  might  be  most  disastrous. 

EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

One  triumph  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  has  been 
consummated.  Amid  military  pomp  at  Versailles  and 
popular  rejoicings  at  Berlin,  on  Wednesday  last,  “  Wil¬ 
liam,  by  God’s  grace  King  of  Prussia,”  proclaimed 
that,  by  grace  of  the  German  Princes  and  free  towns,  ho 
would  “  renew  and  undertake,  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  dignity  of  Emperor,  which 
. now  for  sixty  years  has  been  in  abeyaneo.”  Emperor 
William’s  dat^  and  facts  are  not  quite  accurate.  There 
never  has  been,  strictly  speaking,  till  this  week  a  German 
Empire ;  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empii*e,  which  began 
with  Charlemagne,  or  ^Iser  Karl  as  German  historians 
style  him,  was  abolished  not  sixty,  but  sixty-four  yeai'S 
ago.  The  new.  Emperor,  moreover,  if  he  aspiies  to 
inheritance  of  the  old  title,  ought  to  be  William  the 
Second,  not  William  the  First,  seeing  that  there  was  a 


William,  last  of  the  Hohenstauffen  line,  who  pushed  him¬ 
self  by  force  and  fraud  into  the  Imperial  throne  in  1250, 
and  was  murdered  in  1256,  during  the  turmoil  that  issued 
in  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  But  perhaps 
it  was  prudent  to  try  and  forget  that  first  William,  and 
his  exploits  and  his  end. 

Of  course  in  the  first  burst  of  this  new  splendour  the 
Germans  like  it  well  enough  to  flash  swords  at  Versailles, 
and  to  wave  torches  at  Berlin,  in  honour  of  their  master. 
But  popular  laudations  are  not  always  lasting.  We  are 
told  how,  some  time  ago,  a  Jewish  crowd  shouted 
“  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David :  blessed  be  the  King 
who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  and  how  only 
three  days  afterwards  their  cry  was,  “  Crucify  him, crucify 
him.”  No  such  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  no  such 
violent  end,  need  bo  anticipated  in  the  case  of  the  newr 
monarch  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  or,  at 
any  rate,  with  exuberant  utterances  of  diplomatic  piety, 
and  continual  assurances  of  the  “grace  of  God ”  that  is 
upon  him ;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  when  the  pomp 
and  glitter  are  over,  the  jubilation  of  Germany  at  its  new 
dignity  will  also  cease.  On  the  3rd  of  last  August,  the 
celebration  day  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  its  rector, 
M.  Emil  du  Bois-Reymond,  in  an  oration  that  w’as 
strangely  prophetic  of  the  success  that  would  attend  the 
Prussians  in  the  w’ar  they  were  just  entering  upon,  and 
very  clear  in  its  illustiation  of  the  vengeful  feeling  that 
stirred  them  in  the  strife,  anticipated  the  event  that  has 
now  happened,  and  ended  his  address  by  calling  on  the 
students  to  give  a  ringing  cheer  for  their  sovereign. 
“  Kaiser  of  the  Germans,”  he  said,  “  we  dare  not  call 
him,  since  the  name  of  Cmsar  has  again  been  stained 
with  so  many  horrors  by  the  House  of  Bonaparte.  Dis¬ 
regarding,  therefore,  the  title  of  Latin  origin,  and  going 
back  to  German  antiquity,  let  us  exclaim.  Long  live  King 
William,  Herzog  of  the  Germans !  ”  Kaiser,  not  Herzog, 
of  the  Germans  the  conqueror  is  henceforth  to  be  called. 
Will  not  his  subjects  soon  see  that,  in  discarding  a  bad 
feudal  title  for  a  title  that  implies  all  that  w'as  bad  in 
feudalism,  and  all  that  was  bad  in  the  military  rule  of 
ancient  !^me  and  its  so-called  sncce^rs  in  modern 
Europe,  he  is  entering  on  a  career  which,  so  far  as  names 
and  their  traditions  go,  augurs  ill  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people  ? 

In  the  long  succession  of  Emperors  ruling  over  Ger¬ 
many  there  were  many  good  men,  but  no  good  examples 
for  a  monarch  now  to  emulate.  The  history  of  the 
Hohenstaufl’ens  and  the  Hapsburgs  is  a  record  of  ag¬ 
grandisement,  marked  sometimes  by  wise  and  generous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  and  their  agents,  and 
sometimes  by  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  cruelty,  but 
always  a  record  of  military  rule  enslaving  to  its  sub¬ 
jects  and  dangerous  to  all  the  world.  “  Renewed  and 
undertaken  ”  by  Hohenzollems,  who,  ever  since  they 
began  to  exert  any  influence  on  Europe,  have  exerted  it 
by  means  of  a  humble  Coesarism  of  their  own,  it  w  ould 
bo  a  curse  to  civilised  society. 
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THE  CENSURE  ON  MR  FORSTER. 

TIio  more  lively  political  interest  shown  constitu¬ 
encies  since  the  Reform  Bill  is  beginning  to  gpve  trouble 
to  Ministers.  Mr  Gladstone,  leading  the  Liberal  host, 
and  “  exercised  ”  greatly  to  keep  it  together,  finds  his 
horse  restive,  and  even  threatening  to  throw  him.  A 
section  of  the  Greenwich  electors  seems  determined  to 
remind  the  Premier  that  his  noble  steed  is  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  its  position  in  the  van 
things  to  consider  than  honour  ;  in  i 
skin  to  be  stroked  and  a  stomach  to  be  filled 
the  fare  by  the  way 
ing  a  ’ 
some  warm 
corn, 


France  is,  like  its  foreruni^rs,  almost  entirdy  made  up 
of  recriminations.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  old  proverb 
which  says  that  “  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.” 
Count  Chandordy’s  charges  of  Prussian  inhumanify 
are  met  only  by  counter-charges  of  French  inhumanity^ 
and  the  German  Chancellor  unconsciously  concedes  much 
to  his  adversaries  by  basing  his  apology  mainly  upon  old 
occurrences  and  projects.  To  harp  over  again  upon  the 
barbarous  exploits  and  designs  of  the  Turcos  and  of  the 
French  soldiers  who  thought  last  autumn  to  vrreak 
bitter  vengeance  and  to  gratify  vile  passions  in  the 
course  of  their  march  to  Berlin,  is  to  admit  that  no  great 
can  be  made  against  the  action  of  the  raw 


L ;  that  it  has  other 
short,  that  it  has  a 

_  It  thinks 

’is  not  very  good,  and,  instead  of  lead- 
victorious  army,  it  would  much  prefer  lying  in 
corner,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  hay  and 
We  rejoice,  however,  that  the  nobler  part  has 
overcome  its  lower  and  more  troublesome  members,  and 
that  it  will  bo  found  bearing  the  Prime  Minister  on  to 
many  a  victory. 

Very  diflerent  from  the  factious  brawling  of  the  local 
patriots  of  Greenwich  are  the  character  and  significance 
of  Mr  Forster’s  reception  at  Bradford.  There  were  no 
furtive  petitions  filled  with  apocryphal  signatures,  or 
public  meetings  from  which  the  public  were  carefully 
shut  out.  The  Member  for  Bradford  met  his  constituents 
to  give  them  his  annual  account.  The  moment  was,  in 
a  sense,  opportune.  Last  year  he  divided  with  his  chief 
the  honours  of  the  session ;  the  only  legislative  work  of 
first-rate  importance  relating  to  England  owed  to  him,  if 
not  its  birth  and  parentage,  at  least  the  nursing  that 
raised  it  to  maturity.  His  long  services  to  the  party  were 
crowned  with  admission  to  the  Cabinet — that  sanctuary 
of  Whig  exclusiveness  and  oligarchical  ascendancy. 
Instead,  however,  of  receiving  congratulations  and 
thanks,  Mr  Forster  is  visited  with  a  vote  of  censure. 

The  electors  of  Bradford  have  hit  the  weak  point  in 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Education  Bill,  Ministers  played  a  dangerous  game  that 
will  not  bear  repetition  :  they  relied  not  upon  the  courage 
and  loyalty  of  their  friends,  but  upon  the  forbearance 
and  help  of  their  enemies.  That  the  Conservatives  should 
have  carried  against  their  own  interest  a  great  measure 
of  reform  with  the  help  of  Liberals,  was  for  them  an 
unfortunate  necessity :  it  was  the  price  they  had  to  pay 
for  a  brief  tenure  of  power.  But  for  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  cany  emasculated  measures  with  the  active 
assistance  of  tne  Tories,  is  a  work  of  gratuitous  degrada¬ 
tion,  from  which  they  do  not  reap  even  temporary  profit. 


of  their  march  to  Berlin,  is  to  admit  that  no  great 
complaint 

recruits  and  the  amateur  warriors  who  are  now  strug¬ 
gling  desperately  to  protect  their  homesteads  from  an 
invasion  that  has  Versailles  for  its  head-quarters.  That 
the  French  began  the  war  without  much  thought  of 
humanity,  is  true  and  sad.  That  they  do  not  now,  when 
smitten  on  the  one  cheek  meekly  offer  the  other  to  the 
aggressor,  is  hardly  a  fault.  Yet  that  is  nearly  all  that 
Count  Bismarck  can  charge  them  with.  ^  He  says,  in 
effect,  “  You  entered  on  an  unholy  war  in  an  unholy 
way ;  you  ought  now  to  submit  patiently  to  punishment 
with  your  own  weapons.”  If  that  is  sound  Christian 
morality,  the  French  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adopt  it 
at  Count  Bismarck’s  dictation.  The  war  has  been 
altogether  changed  in  character,  and  no  one  ought  to 
wonder  if,  in  its  present  phase,  the  French  adopt 
desperate  remedies  for  the  evil  that  has  befallen  them^ 
and,  their  swords  being  broken,  go  out  to  fight  with 
staves  and  pruning-hooks. 

That  is  nearly  all  that  Ceunt  Bismarck  complains  of. 
Half  a  million  French  soldiers  having  been  killed  or 
taken  captive,  Frenchmen  who  are  not  soldiers,  rather 
than  submit  to  their  would-be  conquerors,  adopt  the 
best  sort  of  unskilled  soldiership  that  is  in  their 
power.  They  crowd  up  in  thousands  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  such  generals  as  they  can  obtain,  and  fight 
recklessly  and  vainly,  as  they  did  last  week  by  Le 
Mans,  and  this  week  on  the  road  to  Belfort ;  or  else  th^ 
band  in  tens  and  fifties  to  w’aylay  the  pioneers  of  tha 
German  regiments  that  are  scouring  their  country  in  all 
the  provinces  around  Paris.  What  else  can  they  do,  or 
should  they  do  ?  It  might  be  more  prudent  for  them  to 
give  up  the  strife,  to  pay  all  the  indemnity  in  land  and 
money,  in  fortresses  and  ships,  that  is  demanded  of  them 
or  rather,  before  any  specific  demand  is  made,  to  say 
humbly  to  Emperor  William,  “You  have  defeated  us ;  take 
all  our  wasted  territories  and  our  impoverished  resources  •, 
treat  us,  if  you  will,  as  Tamburlaine  of  old  treated  the 
races  whom  he  vanquished,  haimessing  us  to  your 
triumphal  car ;  or,  if  in  your  abounding  clemency  you 
will,  give  us  back  a  portion  of  our  forfeited  inheritance,, 
and  accept  our  promise  of  perpetual  homage.”  Were 
they  to  do  that,  the  Germans  would  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  better  fulfilment  than  is  usual  to  a  dastard’s 
vow.  They  would  have  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  protect  their  new  acquisitions  from  all  the  fraud  and 
all  the  secret  scheming  that  the  vanquished  nation  would 
certainly  resort  to  in  striving  to  undo  its  vanquishment. 
But  the  French  show  that  they  are  of  manlier  mould.  , 
They  will  tight  out  their  battle  openly.  They  will  not 
stain  their  national  honour  by  confession  of  defeat,  and 
then  stain  it  far  more  foully  by  dishonest  warfare.  They  ^ 
choose  to  be  free  men,  and  to  fight  only  with  the  wea- 


b  orster  will  now  see  that  Tory  cheers  are  not  exactly 
w’hat  commend  a  man  to  his  constituency.  To  be  con¬ 
demned  by  his  supporters,  and  to  be  praised  by  the 
Standard^  surely  nothing  more  can  bo  required  to  con¬ 
vince  Mr  Forster  that  ho  is  drifting  into  a  false  position. 
He  might  well  draw  a  lesson  from  the  career  of  Mr 
Bright.  No  man  has  within  the  last  few  years  enjoyed 
more  universal  respect,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the 
:^[ini8t^y  has  been  felt  as  the  fall  of  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  the  edifice.  Yet,  during  the  American  war  and 
the  struggle  for  reform,  he  was  the  target  for  all  the  abuse 
and  scurrility  of  the  Conservative  party,  while  Mr  Forster 
was  selected  for  mild  approbation.  The  bitterness  with 
which  a  man  is  assailed  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work.  What  offends  nobody  seldom 
does  much  good  to  anybody. 

We  should  bo  sorry  if  the  vote  of  censure  passed  on 
Mr.  Forster  turns  out  to  be  a  notice  to  quit.  Wo  hope 
it  was  given,  and  will  bo  taken,  rather  as  a  warning. 
His  constituents  do  not  complain  of  his  Radicalism :  th^ 
blame  him  for  not  going  fast  and  far  enough.  If  the 
leaders  will  not  lead,  it  is  not  because  the  followei-s  will 
not  follow.  The  army  is  eager ;  it  will  bo  the  fault  of  the 
generals  if  they  do  not  win  great  and  fruitful  victories. 
Wo  hope  that  the  Government  will  be  wise  in  time 
and  read  aright  the  lesson  that  has  been  ‘ 
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they  cannot  baffle  a  people  in  arms.  We  may  also  hope 
that  the  French,  aclmowledging  their  fault  at  starting, 
will  be  willing  to  make  for  it  a  fair  expiation.  Thus, 
peace  may  be  brought  about  before  the  two  greatest 
nations  on  the  Continent  are  wholly  diverted  from  the 
path  of  civilisation,  and  both,  admitting  their  errors, 
may  enter  into  a  friendly  rivalry  for  the  promotion  of  all 
peaceful  benefits.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  such  a  climax, 
and  we  would  fain  hope  that  it  is  being  even  now  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  prudent  intervention  of  the  neutral 
Powers. 

Before  it  can  be  brought  about,  however,  a  better 
apology  is  needed  from  Count  Bismarck  than  that 
which  he  has  just  published.  If  the  French  are  justly 
blamed  for  not  knowing  when  they  are  beaten,  yet  more 
blame  is  due  to  the  Germans  for  not  knowing  when  they 
have  conquered.  They  have  already  gained  all  that 
th^  proposed  to  fight  for,  and  more.  They  have 
crippled  Napoleonic  ambition,  and  secured  for  their 
frontier  a  present  safety  which  it  will  be  easy  for  them, 
if  they  choose,  to  make  permanent.  They  are  now 
fighting  against  an  enemy  of  their  owm  creation, 
and  one  that  will  surely  grow  stronger  every  day 
that  they  fi^t  against  it.  The  only  way  for  them  to 
defeat  this  foe  is  by  withdrawing  from  the  battle.  They 
can  do  so  without  dishonour ;  the  only  dishonour  will  be 
in  continuing  to  fight  when  the  need  of  fighting  is  over. 
Count  Bismarck  has  shown  himself  the  most  skilful 
statesman  of  the  day.  He  can  make  himself  as  great  as 
he  is  skilful.  He  has  made  Prussia  the  most  powerful 
state  of  Germany,  and  made  Germany  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  Europe.  If  some  of  this  undoubted  good  has 
been  attained  by  crooked  ways,  there  has  not  been  more 
duplicity  in  his  conduct  than  is  common  to  states¬ 
men,  and  to  others  who  are  not  statesmen.  For 
all  that  is  blameworthy  in  his  conduct,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  Germany  unaer  his  guidance,  he  can  now 
make  a  manly  and  sufficient  apology.  The  world  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  of  him,  instead  of  idle  recriminations 
about  Turco  barbarities  and  frivolous  complaints  about 
neglect  of  the  Geneva  convention. 


THE  PROPOSED  LAW  UNIVERSITY. 


In  this  country  refoiTu  moves  slowly,  and  we  often  see 
the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  an  ancient  and  feeble  tree  long 
before  it  falls  to  the  ground.  In  1854,  the  Inns  of  Court 
were  threatened  with  much-needed  innovations ;  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed;  it  heard  evidence,  con¬ 
demned  the  existing  arrangements,  published  its  report, 
and  was  forgotten.  Examinations  have  not  been  made  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  one  may  still  be  a  barrister  without  having 
received  a  good  general  education,  and  especially  with¬ 
out  knowing  anything  whatever  about  law.  At  length 
an  Association  has  been  formed  to  promote  legal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  has  accepted  as  its  programme  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  sixteen 
years  ago.  It  is  supported  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession,  and,  under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  cannot  fail  to  achieve 
important  success.  Its  “  platform  ”  is  legal  education  as 
an  indispensable  ground  for  admission  to  the  bar.  It 
proposes  that  a  University  should  be  created  by  Royal 
Charter,  which  should  provide  a  course  of  instruction  in 
law,  and  issue  certificates  of  competency,  without  which 
no  one  should  be  called  to  the  bai-.  The  new  University 
would  admit  as  students  those  who  were  not  members  of 
any  Inn  of  Court,  and  grant  them  degrees ;  it  would 
also  teach  attorneys,  and  test  their  fitness  for  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  would,  therefore,  do  the  work  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Law  Society,  as  well  as  that  which  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education  to  a  great  extent  leaves  undone. 

The  “  Proposals  for  a  University  or  School  of  Law,*’ 
just  issued  by  the  Association  are  wisely  left  in  a  vague 
and  general  form.  It  would  be  a  mistake  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  agitation  to  draw  up  a  hard  scheme,  whicn 
might  be  in  danger  of  being  altogether  broken  up.  If 
such  a  University  as  is  contemplated  were  actually 
established,  it  would  necessarily  acquire  privileges  that 


are  not  at  present  claimed  for  it.  It  would  destroy  the 
monopoly  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  assume  their  place 
as  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  bar ;  for  the  absurdity  of 
committing  the  regulation  of  the  bar  to  the  Inns  of 
Court  would  become  too  apparent  to  be  endured.  They 
would  be  forbidden  to  call  any  one  to  the  bar  who  had 
not  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  I^aw  University 
could  they  refuse  any  one  who  had  ?  When  once  a 
had  prov^  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  fitness  for  the' 
bar,  what  a  monstrous  thing  it  would  be  to  require  him 
to  join  an  old  club  of  lawyers,  pay  money  that  he  could,, 
perhaps,  ill  spare,  and  eat  dinners  that  were  an  infliction 
upon  him,  before  he  would  have  a  right  to  practise.  A 
doctor  after  taking  his  degree  might  as  well  be  forced 
to  pay  a  good  de^  of  money,  and  submit  to  a  set  of 
absurd  restrictions  by  some  doctors’  ti’ades-union,  before 
he  could  use  his  knowledge  for  healing  the  sick.  The 
only  function  that  the  Inns  of  Court  could  discharge  s 
would  be  the  discipline  of  the  bar  ;  but  a  worse  tribunal 
for  the  purpose  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  benchers 
have  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or 
the  production  of  documents ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
accused  have  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  benchers.  •When  a  case  lasts  for  more  than  one  day 
it  unavoidably  happens  that  some  of  the  benchers,  who 
pronounce  judgment,  have  heard  only  part  of  the  cose. . 
An  appeal  from  their  decision  lies  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  - 
Bench,  and  it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the 
profession  and  the  public  if  that  were  also  the  Court  of 
first  instance,  and  if  complaints  against  barristers,  like 
those  against  attorneys,  were  made  and  heard  in  open 
court.  There  would  bo  an  end  of  the  frivolous  pretexts 
upon  which  men  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  bar. 
We  should  no  longer  see  men,  holding  shares  in  public 
companies,  refusing  to  admit  a  man  to  the  bar  because 
he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  and,  therefore, 
“engaged  in  trade.”  If  a  University  certified  to  a  man’s 
fitness  for  the  bar,  would  his  exclusion  bo  tolerated  for 
reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  fitness  ?  We 
should  like  to  see  the  Association  exhibit  the  courage  of 
its  opinions,  and,  since  it  leaves  no  rational  foundation 
for  the  interference  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  ought  to 
forbid  such  interference  altogether. 

The  Association  has  not  yet  grappled  with  the  subject 
of  provincial  law  schools.  In  France  there  are  about  a 
dozen  schools  of  law ;  in  Germany  the  faculties  of  law 
are  also  numerous ;  and  even  in  Scotland  there  are  three 
educational  centres.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Association  seem  to  contemplate  only  one  law  school  in 
London  for  all  barristers  and  attorneys  ;  but  this  would 
never  be  submitted  to.  In  all  the  great  towns  of  England 
courses  of  instruction  must  be  provided,  at  leiist,  for* 
attorneys  ;  to  compel  every  articled  pupil  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  spend  one  year  in  London  would  not  be  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  or  his  morals,  or  his  purse. 
The  expense  of  providing  staffs  of  professors  for  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  could  not  be  met  by  fees ;  and  the  question 
therefore  arises,  whether  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  not  bo  made  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  legal  education.  Sooner  or  later  the 
Inns  of  Court  must  be  dealt  with,  and  better  at  once  to 
deal  thoroughly  with  the  whole  subject  than  start  a 
scheme  that  must  break  down  from  want  of  funds. 

The  financial  weakness  of  the  “proposals”  shows 
itself  in  another  respect.  If  every  law  student,  whether 
destined  for  the  bar  or  qualifying  as  an  attorney,  wero 
obliged  to  come  to  London  and  attend  classes  in  the 
University,  and  pay  not  less  than  20Z.  a  year  in  fees,  an 
adequate  income  might  be  secured.  But  is  the  proposed 
Law  University  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  legal  education  P 
Without  a  body  of  experienced  professors,  without  the 
prestige  of  success,  is  it  to  demand  that  the  entire  legal 
instruction  of  the  country  shall  be  confided  to  its  care  P 
What  assurance  have  we  that  a  new,  untried  group^  ot 
men  will  create  a  school  of  law,  and  raise  legal  education 
to  a  standard  that  will  admit  of  comparison  with  h  ranee, 
Scotland,  or  Germany  ?  A  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
degrees  of  other  Universities,  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
London,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  certificate  to  bo 
granted’  by  the  new  University.  If  this  were  carried 
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evade  the  German  hosts  that  were  pursuing  him,  until 
at  Le  Mans  he  was  thwarted  and  driven  off  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh. 
This  week  began  with  a  feeble  hope  that  Goneral  Bour- 
baki,  taking  advantage  of  the  diversion  caused  by 
Chanzy’s  movements  and  hurrying  off  to  the  east,  would 
contrive  to  save  Belfort,  and  perhaps  serioiwly  injure  the 
communications  of  the  Germans  with  their  fatherland. 
Now  he,  too,  has  been  baffled.  After  fighting  desperately 
on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  he  was  on  Wednes¬ 
day  compelled  to  retire  to  the  south  ;  and  the  best  hope 
that  can  be  had  for  him  is  that  he  will  succeed  in 
making  hw  retreat  without  being  subjected  to  a  dis¬ 
aster  akin  to  that  of  Sedan,  with  the  Swiss  instead  of 
the  Belgian  frontier  for  a  quicksand. 

The  Quixotic  enterprise  that  has  thus  failed  illustrates 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  French  cause. 
A  wild  enthusiasm  sways  the  thousands  of  irregular 
soldiers,  led  by  generals  more  zealous  than  pruddnt. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  they  Ijave  fought  and  marched 


oat  it  would  imperil  the  financial  success  of  the  new 
University,  for  in  cheapness  and  convenience  it  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  University  of  London; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  would  conclude  their 
legal  studios  before  they  left  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
There  is  also  considerable  uncertain^  in  the  “proposals  ** 
as  to  whether  the  degrees  of  those  Universities  would  be 
recognised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  only  by  the  senate 
of  the  proposed  University.  To  multiply  examining 
boards  would  introduce  into  law  the  very  evil  that 
e<Jncational  reformers  are  striving  to  get  rid  of  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  temptation,  which  numerous  bodies  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  withstand,  is  to  degrade  the 


with  greater  tact  and  steadier  energy  than  could  have 
been  expected  of  undisciplined  troops ;  but  they  show 
plainly  that  they  are  undisciplined.  J^lf  their  fight¬ 
ing  value  is  spent  in  useless  preparations,  and  the 
other  half  is  applied  in  vain  efforts  to  achieve  im¬ 
possibilities.  They  think  that  by  faith  th^  can  remove 
mountains,  and  they  wear  themselves  out  in  the  effort. 
Yet  their  faith  remains,  and  gives  new  force  to  their  pro¬ 
jects — various  projects  all  having  one  object,  the  casting 
I  off  of  the  yoke  now  put  upon  them.  Every  day  shows  more 
clearly  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  French  have  small 
chance  of  driving  out  the  Germans  or  of  saving  their  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  from  capture  and  spoliation,  on  ihe 
other  they  are  not  likely  to  abandon  the  attempt  until  the 
Germans  are  compelled  in  sheer  weariness  to  go  home. 
Unless  the  invaders  can  see  that  their  undertaking  is 
hopeless,  or  only  to  be  achieved  by  means  of  hopeless 
confusion  and  wretchedness,  or  unless  some  other  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  fiivour  of 
peace,  the  fighting  must  go  on  till  either  the  assailant  or 
the  assailed  is  utterly  exhausted.  If  it  comes  to  that,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  French,  fighting  at  home  for 
their  homes,  will  hold  out  longer  than  the  Germans, 
fighting  away  from  home  and  for  mere  greed  of  power. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

The  Irish  pilot  who  boasted  that  he  knew  every  rock  on 
the  coast,  and  w'ho,  when  the  ship  under  his  guidance 
struck,  exclaimed,  “  That’s  one  of  them,”  has  his  counter¬ 
part  in  the  “  practical  ”  man  of  our  day.  “  It  works 
well  ”  is  his  answer  to  any  attack,  involving  principle,  on 
each  existing  institution.  The  mischief  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  before  he  will  even  listen  to  criticism.  He  defers 
discussion  of  the  rinderpest  till  our  cattle  have  been  deci¬ 
mated.  When  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  have  been 
rendered  almost  impassable  for  several  days,  he  begins  to 
consider  how  the  snow’’  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  being  continued  till  a  thaw  gives  him  an  excuse 
for  putting  off  further  thought  on  the  matter  until  it 
again  becomes  a  “practical  ”  one. 

This  policy  of  hand-to-mouth  expediency  is  shown 
painfully  in  the  vices  and  anomalies  of  our  representa¬ 
tive  system.  But  there  is  a  growing  minority  of  people 
w  ho  call  for  some  better  treatment  of  it.  To  them  it  is 
no  defence  of  the  present  system  to  say  that  it  has  not 
been  found  inconsistent  with  the  modicum  of  good  at 
present  attained.  If  changes  in  our  constitution  are 
not  to  be  mere  “leaps  in  the  dark,”  some  attention 
must  be  paid  to  principle ;  and  this  can  best  bo  done — it 
can  only  be  done — by  investigating  the  causes  of  good 
government  before  such  alterations  are  imminent.  The 
cumulative  vote,  if  it  has  done  no  other  good,  has  drawn 
public  notice  to  what  we  consider  the  most  glaring  and 
hurtful  defect  in  the  machinery  of  renresentation. 


BOURBAKI’S  WEEK. 

While  Paris  bravely  holds  at  bay  the  inner  circle  of 
Germans  who  are  laying  siege  to  it,  the  outer  circle  of 
Germans  finds  it  easy  work  to  stay  all  efforts  of  the  French 
to  relieve  the  capital  and  harass  its  assailants.  Of  the 
three  armies  that  are  applying  themselves  to  this  forlorn 
hope,  each  in  succession  seems  to  have  a  week  of  supreme 
labour,  and  then  a  pause  in  which  to  gather  up  its  frag¬ 
ments,  beat  up  new  recruits,  and  prepare  for  fresh  work 
wlien  its  turn  comes  round.  Lately  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  upon  General  Faidherbe,  vainly  essaying 
to  pi-ess  down  from  the  north  and  give  help  to  the 
Parisians.  Last  week  wo  watched  w  ith  keener  interest 
and  more  reliance  the  attempt  of  General  Chanzy  to 
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of  women,  they  are  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  franchise  indeed,  it  would  require  a  majority  of  four  to  one  to 
that  has  now  been  secured.  They  have  a  right,  how-  justify  the  assertion  that  the  decision  was  virtually  that 
ever,  to  such  a  reform  in  the  electoral  machinery  as  will  of  the  greater  number  of  those  on  whom  Parliament  had 
confer  a  real  choice  npon  the  electors,  and,  while  it  confen^  the  right  to  be  consulted.  When  does  any 
makes  possession  of  the  suffrage  a  reality,  instead  of  a  ^  great  measure  meet  with  such  emphatic  support  ?  The 
delusion,  will  substitute  for  that  demoralising  scramble  gravest  and  most  important  resolutions  are  practically 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  a  general  election,  a  genuine  determined  by  very  narrow  majorities.  Lord  Dunkellin’s 
and  equitable  selection,  by  those  on  whom  the  franchise  motion,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866 
has  bwn  conferred,  of  the  men  they  prefer  to  represent  and  involved  the  fate  of  Earl  Russell’s  Government  was 
them.  carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven  in  a  house  of  610.  ’  Tho 

The  contrast  between  what  is  intended  and  what  is  representative  value  of  that  majority  was  that  of  but  onc- 
attained  in  our  Parliamentary  system  is  almost  incredible,  third  of  the  total  constituency.  Even  Mr  Gladstone’s 
The  theory  is  that  every  male  householder  who  fulfils  majority  for  the  Irish  Church  Bill  represented  less  than 
certain  conditions  is  consulted  in  the  choice  of  those  who  two- fifths  of  tho  electors. 


carry  on  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  right  to  the  What  can  be  said  in  defence  of  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
franchise  is  supposed  to  be  the  right  to  be  represented  The  argument  against  the  representation  of  all,  instead 
in  that  chamber  which  has  the  real  control  of  the  busi-  of  merely  local  majorities,  is  that  “  tho  majority  must 
ness  of  the  country.  The  reception,  too,  which  Mr  rule.”  But  we  have  shown  that,  in  order  that  the  will 


Disraeli’s  proposition  ’to  ^ve  a  second  vote  to  certain 
electors  met  with,  shows  that  the  framers  of  our  consti¬ 
tution  as  it  stands  did  not  design  to  confer  unequal 
political  power  on  different  persons.  A  voice,  and  an 


rule.”  But  we  have  shown  that,  in  order  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  may  be  carried  out,  it  is  necessary  that, 
so  far  as  practicable,  no  electors  should  remain  unre¬ 
presented.  Another  evil  also  lurks  behind,  which  is 
sapping  the  vitality  of  our  electoral  system.  We  hear 


equal  voice,  so  far  as  the  suffrage  is  concerned,  in  the  over  and  over  again  a  lament  that  so  few  of  those  who 
making  of  the  laws  which  they  are  expected  to  obey,  have  a  vote  care  to  use  it.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
may  be  said  theoretically  to  be  the  right  of  all  enfran-  The  choice  given  to  the  electors  is  so  narrow  that  many 
chised  Englishmen.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  of  them  feel  no  interest  in  it.  To  obtain  the  majority  of 
suffrage  does  not  confer  the  right  to  representation,  but  votes  in  any  one  locality  is  impossible  for  many  of  the 
only  the  right  to  compete  for  it.  The  mode  of  competi-  leaders  of  public  opinion ;  and  they  accordingly  do  not 
tion,  too,  is  curious.  A  kind  of  political  sweepstake  is  present  themselves  as  candidates.  The  field  is  left  te 
set  up  in  each  locality.  The  number  of  votes  is  ascer-  political  trimmers  and  mediocrities,  who  can  put  forth  a 
tained.  Those  who  are  in  the  majority  are  allowed  to  programme  sufficiently  colourless  not  to  oflend,  but  are 
choose  all  the  representatives  apportioned  to  the  consti-  utterly  powerless  to  evoke  the  zeal  of  large  classes  of  the 
tuency,  while  the  minority,  be  it  ever  so  large,  is  con-  people.  To  them  the  choice  is  between  Tweedledum  and 
demned,  not  to  be  without  representation  at  all,  but  in  Tweedledee.  The  plea  put  forward  lately  by  Mr  Hard- 
all  probability  to  be  represented  by  men  to  whose  prin-  castle,  in  the  Daily  NeivSj  that  the  political  element  ih 
ciples  they  are  strongly  opposed.  A  minority,  tw,  in  Parliament  would  be  weakened  by  giving  the  voters  a 
one  place  may  be  considerably  larger  than  a  majority  in  wider  field  for  selection,  is  really  an  attack  on  the  prin- 
another.  Whether  a  body  of  voters  is  represented  or  ciple  of  popular  representation.  What  right  has  what 
misrepresented  depends  not  so  much  on  its  own  numbers  Mr  Hardcastle  calls  “  the  political  element  ”  to  be  any 
as  on  those  of  their  neighbours.  The  equality  of  political  stronger  than  the  freely  expressed  wish  of  the  electoi-s 
power  is  a  delusion.  The  voters  who  live  in  small  con-  would  make  it  ?  We  suspect  that  it  is  felt  that  tho 
stituencies — the  political  pagani  of  the  land— have  a  present  divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  corre- 
voting  power  far  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by  their  spend  to  tho  actual  diversities  of  opinion  which  exist 
fellow-countrymen.  outside  of  it. 

The  statistics  of  tlie  last  general  election  afford  There  remains  the  question — what  is  to  bo  done  ?  Of 

abundant  proof  of  the  statements  w^o  have  made.  The  the  schemes  proposed  some  are  out  of  court  because  they 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  with  less  than  one  are  not  of  universal  application — such  as  the  “  three- 
thousand  electors  each — in  all  24,777 — send  thirty-one  cornered  ”  system  and  tho  cumulative  vote.  Neither  of 
members  to  Parliament ;  Avhile  the  electors  of  Middle-  these  is  applicable  to  small  constituencies ;  and  any 
sex,  25,196  in  number,  have  but  two  representatives,  plan  which  would  provide  for  tho  representation  of  tho 
The  thirteen  largest  constituencies,  containing  428,242  minorities  of  large  constituencies  alone  would  be  unfair 
electors,  have  but  the  same  number  of  representatives  as  to  the  more  liberal  section  of  the  community.  Mr 


23,782  electors  of  quasi- villages.  One  elector  of  Port- 
arlington  has  as  much  voting  power  as  forty-eight  electors 
of  Dublin,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  electors  of 
Glasgow,  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  electors  of  Mary- 


Bright’s  opposition  to  minority  representation  seems  to 
turn  on  this  point.  Tho  elaboi’ato  and.  philosophical 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr  Hare  is  impracticable,  for  a  very 
different  reason.  In  theory  it  is  the  best  system  ;  but, 


lebone,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty- two  electors  of  Hackney,  unfortunately,  it  would  require  such  a  total  revolution  in 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  inequality  is  always  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  conducting  elections  as  to  make  its  early 
the  small  towns,  and  against  the  great  centres  of  industrial  adoption  past  hoping  for.^  The  strong  associations  which 
and  political  life.  The  great  qualification  for  exercising  bind  the  people  to  the  existing  arrangement  would  by  it 
a  pi’edominant  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  national  be  suddenly  dissolved.  It  is  true  that  any  scheme  that 
affairs  is  vegetation  in  a  small  country-town.  is  worth  much  must  be  revolutionary  in  effect.  But 


for  ,1  some  of  the  p^sent 

having  been  recorded  in  vain.  The  present  Parliament,  machinery,  which  would  practically  attain  almost  all  that 
therefore,  represents  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  of  reformers  hko  Mr  Hare  and  ^Mr  J  esire,  wi  ou 
the  whole  number  of  electors,  and,  if  any  measure  were  presenting  tho  appearance  of  too  radica  a  c  ango. 
adopted  by  it  unanimously,  it  might  fairly  claim  that*  Is  such  a  system  possible  Wc  think  it  is,  and 
such  measure  had  received  the  indirect  sanction  of  a  sentences  will  suffice  for  hinting  at  the  direction  in  w  ic 


such  measure  had  received  the  indirect  sanction  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors.  But  measures  and  lines  of 
policy  very  seldom  receive  the  approval  of  all  sections  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  while  upon  rejected  measures 
they  are  necessarily  divided.  What  security  have  we 
that  the  decision  in  either  case  is  that  of  the  bulk  of  the 
enfranchised  classes  ?  The  whole  House  of  Commons 


represents  but  two-thirds  of  the  electors;  and,  accord-  be  open  to  the  obj^tion  inai.  i.  wuuiu  uu  a 

ingly,  a  majority  of  the  members,  so  large  as  to  be  con-  francbisement  of  the  smaller  constituencies.  But  tho 

sidered  overwhelming,  may  represent  but  a  minority ;  objection  would  disappear  a  once  i  c»in  i  a  s  were 


a  solution  may  be  looked  for.  As  a  first  approximation, 
—if  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  candidates  who 
obtained  the  greatest  numbei’  of  votes^  were  returned, 
instead  of  those  who  were  succes.sful  in  getting  local 
majorities,  the  representative  character  of  Parliament 
would  be  very  much  improved.  This  would,  however, 
be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would  be  a  virtual  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  smaller  constituencies.  But  tho 
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allowed  to  present  themselves  to  more  than  one  con¬ 
stituency,  and  the  total  of  votes  recorded  for  them  were 
counted :  each  elector  having,  of  coarse,  but  one  vote. 
Such  a  plan  as  this  w’ould  involve  the  minimum  of 
apparent  change,  and  would  accomplish  all  that  Mr 
Hare’s  scheme  aims  at,  except  the  limitation  of  the  votes 
received  for  each  candidate.  This  may  with  safety  be 
left  to  the  voteia  and  the  candidates  themselves.  It 
would  evidently  be  the  interest  of  the  electors  not  to 
cumulate  their  votes  unnecessarily,  and  candidates  would 
not  risk  unpopularity  by  seeking  to  make  their  election 
safe  at  the  expense  of  the  electors.  The  action  of  parties 
would  thus  bring  to  pass  what  would  bo  effected  under  Mr 
Hare’s  scheme  by  a  central  office ;  not,  it  is  true,  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  but  so  as  to  do  substantial  justice 
to  the  electors. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  every  earnest  politician  to 
the  problem  which  this  suggestion  is  intended  to  solve. 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  are  alike  interested  in  it. 
When  further  enfranchisement  comes,  as  it  assuredly 
will  come,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  both  parties  in  the 
State  to  see  that  it  does  not  act  as  a  disfranchisement  to 
those  already  in  possession  of  the  suffrage.  It  will  be  a 
bright  day  tor  democracy  when  the  evils  falsely  laid  to 
its  charge,  but  really  to  be  debited  to  an  oligarchic 
machinery,  shall  have  been  removed  by  a  more  perfect 
carrying  out  of  its  fundamental  principle.  Will  it  not 
be  a  brighter  day  for  Conservatism,  too,  when  the  danger 
w'itli  which  it  is  threatened  of  being  everywhere  out¬ 
voted  shall  have  passed  aw^ay,  and  such  a  system  in¬ 
augurated  as  will  secure  to  it,  and  every  other  shade  of 
opinion,  a  representation  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
its  adherents  ? 


TIIE^  P-UyiSIIMENIL,  Q£  PLIETATIO:^ 


women  when  touching  on  the  position  of  their  sex  ?  The 
ignominy  of  the  situation  assigned  conventionally  to 
women  is  only  rendered  tolerable  in  those  cases  where  ; 
strong  affection  submerges  everything,  an  affection  that 
the  best  laws  cannot  make,  and  that  the  worst  cannot  j, 
altogether  destroy.  | 

But  is  the  law',  except  in  the  narrowest  sense,  for  the  f 
interest  of  women  ?  It  cannot  be  really  for  their  inter*  | 
est  to  use  promises  as  whips  to  drive  reluctant  bachelors  ^  ^ 
into  the  fold.  It  cannot  be  desirable  to  establish  unions  j 
on  earth  that  are  not  ratified  in  heaven,  but,  on  the  | 
contrary,  are  registered  there  as  sins  of  commission. 

It  surely  would  be  the  climax  of  folly  to  begin  a  life-  ' 
voyage,  from  which  there  w’as  no  return,  with  a  mutinous  f 
crew.  With  every  precaution,  the  old  rumbling  matri-  | 
monial  coach,  loaded  with  passengers,  wdll  sometimes  ■ 
get  out  of  gear ;  but  if  it  starts  without  any  supply  of  I 
oil,  it  runs  a  considerable  risk  of  catching  fire  and  being  ^ 
burnt  dow'n.  A  life- engagement  is  exposed  to  so  many  ; 
trials  and  perils,  that,  but  for  the  toleration  that  springs  ; 
out  of  mutual  affection,  it  would  almost  inevitably  be  a  ^ 
failure.  It  is  not  an  enterprise  to  be  begun  wdth  half-  , 
hearted  faith.  But  such  is  the  unfortunate  pecuniary  | 
dependence  of  women,  men  sometimes  go  into  marriage  | 
with  deep  misgivings,  which,  on  every  ground,  w'ould  * 
have  better  taken  articulate  utterance,  or  warmed  into 
rebellion.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  drift  with  the  < 
stream,  even  when  there  is  no  longer  a  belief  that  it  * 
leads  to  any  desirable  haven.  A  man  cannot  help  seeu^ 
that,  after  a  long  engagement,  the  value  of  his  fian^iee  in  v  ^ 
the  matrimonial  market  has  been  considerably  depre-  |  j 
ciated  ;  and  that,  if  he  fails  to  carry  out  his  promise,  she 
suffers  a  great,  perhaps  irreparable,  loss.  Yet  his  opinion 
of  her  may  have  changed ;  often  the  first  illusion  passes  ; 
aw'ay  before  marriage  ;  and  he  is  convinced  that  marriage 
would  be  a  mistake.  It  would  be  a  real  kindness  to  * 
many  a  woman,  if  her  dissatisfied  lover  had  the  courage 
to  be  cruel,  and  to  terminate  an  engagement  that  conld 
only  lead  her,  irrecoverably,  into  a  false  position. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  seemingly  unfair  preference 
shown  to  women  in  cases  of  breach  of  promise  admits  of 
full,  but  damning,  justification.  If  marriage  be  regarded, 
as  it  practically  is,  as  the  sole  or  chief  occupation  of 
women,  they  must  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  pro¬ 
mised  engagements.  If  women  are  assimilated  to  upper 
servants,  it  is  fair  that  they  should  have  the  same  remedy 
as  a  cook  who  has  been  disappointed  in  a  situation  offered 
to  her.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  house  of  bondage, 
they  ought  also  to  taste  of  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  In 
an  ordinary  breach  of  engagement  the  damages  are 
assessed  at  an  amount  that  would  give  the  rate  of  wages 
agreed  on  during  the  time  that  the  servant  is  looking  out 
for  a  new  master.  And  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a 
situation  as  wife  than  as  housekeeper,  it  follows  that  the 
damages  should  be  heavier,  especially  when  the  woman 
has  been  kept  on  so  long  that  she  has  small  chance  of 
other  matrimonial  employment.  The  exact  sum  is  hard 
to  fix,  for,  whereas  an  ordinarily  good  servant  is  sure  to 
get  into  service  sooner  or  later,  it  might  happen  that  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  would  think  of  marrying 
a  woman  was  her  fickle  and  faithless  lover ;  in  which 
•case,  according  to  correct  principles,  he  ought  to  pay  her 
an  annuity  for  life  equal  to  the  value  of  her  position  as 
his  wife.  This  scale  would  alone  be  just  to  her,  and,  of 
•course,  it  would  be  monstrously  unjust  to  him ;  for  it 
would  virtually  drive  him  to  many  the  objectionable 
woman,  from  the  impossibility  of  his  being  able  to  keep 
a  wife  after  paying  the  necessary  fine.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  woman  were  very  eligible  and  much  sought 
after,  she  ought  to  receive  scarcely  any  compensation ; 
when  a  woman  has  many  admirers,  the  loss  of  one  cannot 
be  considered  serious.  We  fear  juries  are  not  quite  con- 
aistent,  and  that  they  occasionally  give  a  pretty  woman 
heavy  damages,  when  they  ought  to  send  her  empty  away. 

A  simple  repeal  of  the  law  would  not  affect  the  real 
evil,  which  lies  deeper,  and  has  its  roots  firmly  fixed  in 
•custom.  The  disgraceful  thing  is,  not  that  the  law  should 
give  a  pecuniary  solatium  to  a  woman  for  the  loss  of  a  hus¬ 
band,  but  that  the  circumstances  in  which  society  places 
her  should  allow,  nay,  almost  compel,  her  to  demand  it. 
So  long  as  women  are  obliged  to  seek  marriage  as  a  live¬ 
lihood,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  asking  the  law  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  ignominious  fact.  The  law  does  not  fall  behind 
cur  social  arrangements,  but  our  social  arrangements  lag 
miserably  behind  the  best  moral  ideas  of  the  time.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  best  men  look  with 
disgust  on  such  a  relation  of  the  sexes  as  the  law  dis¬ 
closes  to  us,  for  if  the  real  sentiments  of  the  generality 
of  men  were  expressed,  the  established  custom  would 
find  few,  if  any,  devotees.  The  only  thing  that  recon¬ 
ciles  men  is  the  habit,  in  all  discussions  relating  to  social 
topics  of  this  nature,  of  calling  an  iron  spade  a  silver 
trowel,  and  of  thinking  it  fine  to  talk  about  women  in  a 
stole  that  was  ridiculous  in  the  time  of  the  Kniglit  of  La 
Mwicha.  How  few  are  the  compliments  to  women  that 
do  not  contain  a  latent  sneer.  When  a  sensible  man 
talks  of  women  being  placed  on  a  high  pedestal,  we 
should  expect  him  to  add,  ‘‘and  under  a  glass  shade.” 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  anomalies  of  the  law  is 
to  change  that  social  custom  which  restricts  women  to 
matrimony  as  the  only  business  of  their  life.  Quite 
apart  from  the  enormous  waste  involved  in  tliis  practice, 
there  being  so  many  more  women  than  are  wanted,  it  is 
to  be  condemned  as  giving  women  a  mercenary  interest 
in  marriage.  Instead  of  modelling  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  after  the  law  of  master  and  servant,  we  ought  to 
follow  the  analogy  of  partnership,  on  the  basis  of  pure 
affection.  If  unmarried  women  were  independent  of 
wedlock,  they  would  not  forsake  their  state  of  single 
blessedness,  except  when  they  liked,  and  for  whom  they 
liked.  The  employment  of  women  in  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions  is  the  real  solution  of  the  problems  that  confuse  the 
law  and  perplex  the  conscience.  The  independence  of 
women  is  the  only  means  by  which  mercenary  induce¬ 
ments  can  be  banished,  and  the  purity  of  marriage  gene¬ 
rally  secured.  If  a  woman  were  in  business,  or  had  a  pro¬ 
fession,  nothing  more  could,  with  decency,  be  heard  of 
breaches  of  promise.  Men  would  no  longer,  from  mis¬ 


taken  tenderness,  go  into  marriages  when  they  had 
ceased  to  care  for  iheic  fiancees.  A  woman  would  have 
the  best  assurance  that  her  lover  was  not  risking  his 
happiness  to  save  her  from  beggary.  Mothers,  relieved 
from  the  arduous  duty  of  finding  husbands  for  their 
daughters,  might  direct  their  energy  to  more  useful 
tasks.  Girls,  no  longer  anxious  about  their  future,  would 
be  free  to  marry  or  not,  just  as  they  pleased.  “  Old 
maid  ”  would  be  no  more  a  term  of  reproach,  when  it 
became  clear  that  it  did  not  moan  that  a  woman  was 
baulked  in  the  great  enterprise  of  her  life.  There  might 
be  fewer  marriages,  but  as  they  would  probably  indicate 
affection  on  both  sides,  they  would  have  a  greater  chanco 
of  leading  to  happiness.  The  social  value  of  w’omen 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  their  influence  would  bo 
more  marked.  In  short,  a  time  might  come  when  the 
bringing  of  a  man-child  into  the  world  would  be  no 
cause  for  special  rejoicing,  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
would  cast  not  the  least  shade  of  disappointment  over 
the  brows  of  her  parents. 

The  Agony  Column. — Curious  illustration  of  the  great 
cloud  of  misery  that  now  hangs  over  Europe  appears  every 
day  in  the  front  page  of  the  Times.  The  colnmn  that 
used  to  be  appropriated  by  advertisements,  real  or  fictitious, 
of  love-lorn  maidens,  moon-struck  youths,  disconsolate 
parents,  and  detectives  anxious  to  trap  their  victims,  now 
truly  merits  its  nick-name.  There  are  three  or  four  “  agony 
columns”  in  every  day’s  paper,  full  of  messages  from  French 
refugees  in  England  and  elsewhere,  addressed  to  their 
kindred  in  Paris,  telling  of  their  safety  or  inquiring  after 
the  life  of  their  friends.  That  two  or  three  hundred  such 
messages,  should  each  day  be  entrusted  to  the  chance  of  a 
copy  of  the  Times,  or  of  some  other  paper  in  which  they 
may  be  repeated,  getting  into  Paris,  tells  a  painful  tale  of 
the  heart-breaking  and  the  home-suaderkig  that  the  war 
has  caused  and  is  continuing  to  cause. 


The  Lady  Students  Again. — We  are  told  that  the  Jews 
on  returning  from  captivity  began  to  rebuild  their  temple  in 
the  midst  of  very  disheartening  opposition  :  they  carried  a 
trowel  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  The  ladies 
who  have  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  qualify  themselves  as 
medical  practitioners  find  themselves  in  a  like  unsatis¬ 
factory  position.  They  have  to  divide  their  attention 
between  the  platform  and  the  study,  and,  so  to  speak,  have 
to  fight  all  day  to  get  an  hour’s  quiet  reading  at  night. 
After  some  hesitation  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
admitted  them  as  students,  and  their  names  are  aocord- 
ingly  placed  on  the  Government  Register.  In  spite  of 
considerable  opposition,  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
admission  to  a  portion  of  the  classes  that  qualify  for  the 
medical  profession.  But  attendance  in  the  wards  of  hos¬ 
pitals  is  also  requisite  to  fulfilling  certain  conditions,  and, 
for  the  present,  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  only  in¬ 
firmary  in  Edinburgh  that  can  serve  their  purpose,  although 
three  of  the  medical  officers  expressed  their  readiness  to  givo 
the  ladies  such  courses  of  clinical  instruction  as  would  enable 
them  to  comply  with  the  regulations  for  degrees.  On 
the  2nd  of  January  an  effort  was  made  to  elect  managers 
more  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  ladies,  but  it  failed  by 
a  narrow  majority.  Last  Monday  the  subject  again  came 
before  the  contributors  to  the  Infirmary,  on  a  motion 
for  the  admission  of  the  ladies  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Charteris,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  James  Coxe,  M.D., 
but  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  in  a  meeting  of 
.upwards  of  four  hundred  voters.  Public  opinion  seems  to 
be  nearly  equally  divided,  and  this  alone  must  be  regarded 
as  a  most  encouraging  sign.  The  cause  is  a  growing  one  ; 
it  has  much  prejudice  to  contend  against,  and  that  intellec¬ 
tual  sloth  which  follows  the  traditions  of  the  nuiwry  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  active  thinking ;  but  its  enemies  will 
not  increase,  and  converts  will  be  added  every  week.  In 
a’  short  time  the  balance  of  opinion  will  turn,  and  all 
ladies  will  be  able  to  prosecute  their  studies,  without  the 
painful  distraction  of  public  agitations.  If  wo  might 
venture  to  suggest  so  base  a  consideration  to  the  “  canny 
Scots  ”  who  oppose  the  movement,  we  should  say  that  they 
are  extraordinarily  blind  to  their  own  interests.  The 
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employnient  of  women  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  an 
immense  boon  to  women  themselves  \  but  it  ought  to  be 
a  still  greater  relief  to  those  upon  whom  they  have  hitherto 
depended.  We  are  anxious  to  know  how  many  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  ladies  from  the 
infirmary  have  large  families  of  unmarried  daughters.  In 
fact,  if  the  situation  were  reversed,  it  would  be  more  com¬ 
prehensible.  If  the  ladies  were  like  the  monkeys  who  are 
said  obstinately  to  refuse  to  speak  lest  they  should  be  forced 
to  work,  if  meetings  were  held  by  men  protesting  against 
the  idleness  of  women  and  demanding  that  they  should 
earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  women  attended  in  hundreds 
to  shout  and  hiss,  we  could  understand  it.  But  why,  if 
they  are  eager  to  work,  men  should  refuse  to  allow  them, 
and  insist  on  keeping  them  idle  gratuitously,  is  a  problem 
that  reason  can  never  solve.  It  belongs  to  the  region  of 
transcendental  generosity.  We  give  it  up. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  MORALITY. 

r*  Sir, — Professor  Huxley  truly  observed  that,  though  Mal- 
thus  was  abused  for  his  conclusions,  “  they  never  have  been 
disproved,  and  never  will  be.”  The  British  Philistine  is  a 

Eractical  man.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  go  straight  to  the  mark, 
y  touching  man’s  selfish  feelings,  his  interests,  his  pockets, 
his  instructive  love  for  himself  and  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
The  anti- Malthusian  turns  restive  at  the  bare  mention  of  a 
topic  which  he  conceives  trenches  on  his  domestic  privileges 
and  individual  liberty.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  law  for 
limiting  the  number  of  a  man’s  family.  A  married  man  h<^ 
a  legal  right  to  have  ten  or  twenty  children.  But  surely  in 
our  artificial  state  of  society,  overrun  by  paupers,  eaten  up 
by  poor-rates,  iK)lice-rates,  prison-rates,  &c.,  I  shall  not  be 
deemed  wicked  or  immoral  for  urging  on  every  intending 
Benedict  some  such  self-examination  as  this.  Project  your¬ 
self  into  this  unknown  future.  Behold  youraelf,  like  your 
poor  neighbour,  quiverful,  blessed  (or  cursM)  with  a  large  and 
increasing  family  ;  and,  putting  yourself  in  his  place,  try  to 
answer  the  following  questions :  Have  I  acted  wisely  for 
myself,  wife,  and  family  ?  Am  I  happy,  working  like  a  mill- 
horse  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ?  Is  this  continuous, 
monotonous,  hard  battle  for  food,  this  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  this  anxiety  for  the  future,  my  ideal  of  marriage, 
paternity,  and  home  ?  Is  this  the  life  I  expected  or  hoped 
for  when  I  led  my  Mary  Anne  to  the  altar ;  then  a  blooming 
young  woman,  noio  prematurely  faded  and  mentally  and 
physically  broken  down  through  the  hardships  of  poverty, 
combined  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  so  many  births  and  mis¬ 
carriages  P 

The  views  of  Malthus,  Mill,  Combe,  &c.,  as  to  population 
are  daily  abused  and  sneered  at  by  people  who  have  never 
pondered  on  their  principles,  yet  who  actually  practise  them 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Every  man  or  woman  who  remains 
single  from  prudential  motives,  or  any  father  who  advises  his 
son,  aged  twenty-one,  not  to  marry  till  he  can  see  his  way 
clear  to  the  support  of  a  family,  is,  so  far  as  this  conduct  or 
advice  goes,  a  practical  Malthusian.  Malthus,  however, 
expecteof  too  much  from  human  nature  in  advocating  that 
some  should  remain  voluntary  celibates  in  order  that  others 
might  marry.  It  is  neither  just  nor  practical  to  require  one 
man,  because  he  is  joeor,  to  stifle  tlie  strongest  passion  of 
human  nature,  and  to  forego  the  most  pure  of  all  gratifica¬ 
tions — the  marital  and  parental  joys,  while  another  may 
indulge  these  at  pleasure  because  he  is  rich.  It  is  the  poor 
who  are  the  least  able  to  dispense  with  wife,  home,  and  chil¬ 
dren— -the  alleviations  of  a  life  of  toil.  We  cannot  expect  a 
young  man,  in  obedience  to  an  abstract  principle,  to  turn 
away  from  the  maiden  he  tenderly  loves,  and  behold  her  car¬ 
ried  off  in  triumph  by  a  richer  rival.  Malthus  first  clearly 
pointed  out  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  population,  which 
tended  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  food. 
If  mankind  neglect  to  apply  the  preventive  check,  limiting  the 
propagation  of  the  species  by  human  foresight  nature,  would 
apply  the  positive  in  poverty,  misery,  destitution,  pre¬ 

mature  death,  disease,  w’ar,  &c.  Malthus  saw  tliat  large 
families  were  an  obvious  cause  of  distress  and  poverty.  The  ’ 
only  alternative  seemed  to  him  voluntary  celibacy,  or  marry¬ 
ing  late  in  life. 

The  modified  Malthusian  says :  In  principle,  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  every  healthy  man  and  w’oman  should  marry. 
Children  should  be  born  while  the  parents  are  in  their  prime. 
Every  breeder  of  horses  and  cattle  knows  that  fine  stock  can¬ 
not  be  expected  from  old  or  worn-out  animals.  If  it  were 
po^ible  to  control  human  beings  as  breeders  control  domestic 
animals,  there  would  be  no  more  diflSiculty  in  obtaining  a 
healthy  race  of  men,  than  of  sheep,  pigs,  or  horses.  Perhaps 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  devise  any  social  structure  on  which 


all  healthy  persons  shall  be  able  to  marry-— say  between  20  f 
and  30— with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  rearing”  a  family.  But 
it  may  be  possible  so  far  to  amend  our  existing  social  system  ^ 
as  to  jiermit  far  many  more  to  marry  than  at  present  do  ;  and, 
assuming  that  the  more  marriages  the  better  for  society,  it  J 
follows  that  if  the  number  of  marriages  are  to  increase,  there 
must  be  a  proportionate  limitation  in  the  number  of  children 
produced  by  each  union. 

Modified  Malthusian  and  anti -Malthusian  agree,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  marriages,  parentage,  and  domestic 
happiness  are  not  only  blessings,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  a  civilised  social  structure.  It  is  a  fallacy  that 
advocates  of  small  families  are  opposing  marriage  and 
w’cakening  the  foundations  of  society.  It  is  just  the  reverse. 
The  modified  Malthusian  thinks  that  his  views  tend  directly 
to  account  for  and  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  palpable  and 
alarming  decline  of  marriage  aniong  all  classes.  He  and 
the  anti-Malthusian  agree  that  this  deadlock  of  wedlock  is 
dangerous  to  society,  but  they  differ  widely  as  follows.  A.  M. 
says  :  Marry  early  and  leave  the  number  of  your  family  to 
Providence.  The  more  the  merrier.  Blessed  is  he  who  hath 
his  quiver  full.  Large  families  are  a  blessing  to  their 
parents,  and  a  source  of  national  prosperity  as  increasing  the 
population.  M.  M.  says :  The  time  at  which  a  man 
should  marry  depends  on  circumstances.  In  some  cases  early 
marriages  are  good  ;  in  others  bad.  If  you  carried  out 
consistently  your  principles  of  trusting  to  Providence,  you 
would  marry  without  a  sixpence.  Prudence,  foresight^ 
moral  restraint,  are  virtues  after,  no  less  than  before,  marriage. 
As  a  rule,  the  fewer  children  the  better.  Blessed  is  he 
who  hath  not  his  quiver  full  in  the  densely-populated  cities  of 
Europe.  Children  are  blessings  if  properlv  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated.  Large  families  are  not  favourable  to  such  condi* 
tions,  and  are  consequently  rarely,  if  ever,  blessings.  A  more 
glaring  fallacy  was  never  uttered  than  that  large  mmilies  are 
a  source  of  national  prosperity  in  increasing  the  population. 
Such  a  result  is  far  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  small  fami¬ 
lies,  which,  by  increasing  the  number  of  parents,  would 
distribute  the  children  far  more  equally  ;  thus  insuring  better 
food,  clothes,  education  ;  raising  man  and  woman  in  the  social 
scale,  and  diminishing  pauperism. 

These  views  being  strange,  novel,  opposed  to  tradition  and 

Practice,  are  denounced  as  immoral.  The  gr^t  majority  of 
uman  beings  are  creatures  of  custom.  Linmeus  morally 
defines  the  European,  Reaitur  Ritibus.**  In  spite  of  the 
clearest  daily  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  anti-Malthusian 
affirms  that  every  man  may  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  a  large 
family  honestly,  Man  is  not  above  the  force  of  circumstanceiL 
and  the  pressure  of  physical,  moral,  social,  individual,  and 
external  conditions  of  existence.  His  only  hope  of  happiness^ 
even  of  existence,  is  to  learn  and  accommodate  himself  to  the 
natural  laws.  This  is  the  only  legitimate  way  of  trusting  to 
Providence.  Why  did  God  give  man  reason,  if  it  were  not  to 
raise  him  above  the  beasts  of  the  field,  who  propagate  from 
instinct,  and  without  foresight?  Alas  !  the  great  majority  of 
men  are  doing  very  much  the  same,  and  howl  at  any  one  who 
tells  them  that  they  bring  their  troubles  on  themselves.  Mr 
J.  S.  Mill  was  violently  attacked  by  certain  journals  for  the 
following  statements  :  “  When  persons  are  once  married,  the 
idea  in  this  country  never  seems  to  enter  any  one’s  mind  that 
having  or  not  having  a  family,  or  the  number  of  which  it  . 
shall  consist,  is  at  all  amenable  to  their  own  control.  One 
would  imagine  that  children  were  rained  down  upon  married  ^ 
people  direct  from  heaven,  without  their  having  act  or 
part  in  the  matter  ;  that  it  was  really,  as  the  common 
phrases  have  it,  G^’s  will,  and  not  their  own,  which  decided 
the  number  of  their  offs jiriug.”  (‘  Political  Economy/  Vol.  I., 

t).  457).  Mr  Mill  has  stated  the  matter  mildly.  He  might 
lave  said  there  is  a  very  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  to  have  a  large  family  is  a  meritorious  and  pious 
action.  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  ^Comhill  Magazine,* 
observed  :  **  I  have  heaixl  people  fresh  from  reading  certain 
articles  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  on  the  Registrar- General  *8  returns  of 
marriages  and  births  in  this  country  who  would  talk  of  large 
families  in  quite  a  solemn  strain,  as  if  they  had  something  m 
itself  beautifully  elevating  and  meritorious  in  them  ;  as  if 
the  British  Philistine  would  have  only  to  present  himself 
before  the  Great  Judge  with  his  twelve  children  in  order  to 
be  received  among  the  sheep  as  a  matter  of  right.” 

I  am,  &C.,  Autonomos. 

Sir, — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  W.  E.  B.  did  not  add  | 
his  address  to  the  valuable  letter  which  appeared  in  your  ' 
last  issue,  so  that  others,  anxious  like  myself  to  profit  by  the  , 
estimable  theory  contained  therein,  might  be  enabled  to  do 
so  by  applying  W  his  “  recipe  ”  for  the  prevention  of  large 
families.  Unless  he  volunteers  to  publish  the  remeefy  for  the 

evil,  he  must  be  contented  to  be  set  down  by  those  who  are, 
like  myself,  unwilling  mothers  of  unavoidably  large  families, 
as  an  old  bachelor  who  knows  nothing  about  the  subject,  and 
who  writes  purely  from  imagination.  I  am,  &c.,  X.  Y.  Z. 
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CURBENT  EVENTS. 

■  0  ■ 

ENGLAND: 

January  12. — Sir  James  Arnold  Knigbtt  M.D.,  died.  He  was  a 
eon  of  Mr  Alexander  Knight,  of  the  Hills  Orange,  Lincolnshire, 
and  was  born  in  1789.  Having  taken  his  M.D.  degree  in  1811, 
he  practised  for  many  years  as  a  physician  in  Sheffield. 

January  13. —Dr  Thomas  Mayo,  who  was  for  some  time  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  died.  He  was  bom  in 
1790,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1818.  In  1819  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Among  his 
many  works  are  *  Elements  of  the  Pathology  of  the  Mind,* 
‘Clinical  Facts  and  Reflections,*  ‘Outlines  of  Medical  Proof 
Revised,*  ‘On  Medical  Evidence  and  Testimony  in  Cases  of 
Lunacy,*  with  ‘  Essays  on  Soundness  of  Mind.* 

January  16. — A  heavy  gale  caused  numerous  shipping  disasters. 
The  Italian  barque  Unico^  from  Newcastle  to  Constantinople,  with 
coal,  struck  on  Filey  Brigg,  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  went  to 
pieces  immediately.  Of  the  crew  of  thirteen  only  one  was  saved. 
A  Ingger  was  wrecked  off  Deal,  and  eight  of  the  crew  were 
drowned. 

January  17.  —  The  Conference  of  representatives  of  all  the 
European  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  except  France, 
met  in  London  to  reconsider  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

January  19. — Sir  William  Denison  died,  after  a  day*s  illness. 
He  was  brother  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  appointed  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  June,  1846,  when  he 
was  knighted.  He  was  subsequently  Governor-General  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  Governor  of  Madras  from  November,  1860,  to 
March,  1866,  and  was  temporarily  Governor-General  of  India 
from  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  in  January,  1864.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Denison,  M.P.  He  entered  the  army  in  1826,  and 
became  a  colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  Sept.  20,  1860. 

[We  last  week  stated  that  the  late  Mr  John  Abel  Smith  was 
member  for  Chichester  to  the  time  of  his  death.  We  have  to 
thank  a  correspondent  for  correcting  us.  Mr  Smith  lost  his  seat 
at  the  last  general  election.] 

FRANCE: 

January  12. — Le  Mans  was  entered  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
and  vast  stores  of  provisions  and  war  material  were  seized.  It 
was  estimated  that  about  22,000  French  prisoners  were  taken 
daring  the  previous  six  days*  fighting.  The  German  killed  and 
wounded  were  reckoned  at  177  officers  and  3,203  rank  and  file. 

January  13. — Sorties  were  made  from  Paris  on  Le  Bourget  and 
Drancy,  Meudon  and  Clamart.  All  were  easily  repulsed  by  the 
Prussians. 

A  body  of  500  Prussians  arrived  at  Dieppe,  and  imposed  upon 
the  town  a  contribution  of  50,000  francs,  taking  as  hostage  the 
tiub-Prefcct. 

January  15.— General  von  Werder  was  attacked  by  four  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Bourbaki’s  corps,  with  artillery  before  Chagey  near  Montb^- 
liard.  The  fighting  lasted  from  8.30  a.m.  till  5.30  p.m.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  held  their  ground,  but  lost  between  300  and  400  men. 

January  16. — General  Chanzy,  pursued  by  General  Schmidt, 
was  forced  to  fight  again  near  Vosges.  Several  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  about  2,0^  taken  prisoners. 

General  Bourbaki’s  fighting  with  General  von  Werder,  between 
Montbeliard  and  Belfort,  was  continued  throughout  the  day. 

General  Trochu  having  on  the  previous  day  sent  out  a parlemen^ 
taire  with  a  letter  to  Count  Moitke,  remonstrating  against  the 
damage  done  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries  to  schools  and  hospitals, 
which  were  under  the  protection  of  international  humanity, 
Count  Moitke  replied  that  it  was  by  accident,  owing  to  the 
^reat  distance  and  fog,  that  such  buildings  had  been  struck,  but 
that  when  the  batteries  were  nearer  the  gunners  could  be  more 
discriminate  in  their  aim. 

Colonel  Isnard,  nnder  orders  from  General  Faidherbe,  re¬ 
captured  St  Quentin,  killing  and  wounding  30  Germans  and  taking 
130  prisoners.  General  Faidherbe  continued  his  march  to  Corbie. 

January  17. — ^The  fighting  near  Belfort  was  again  resumed. 
According  to  the  German  account:  “In  the  night  of  the  16*17th 
General  Keller  occupied  Frahier,  near  Belfort,  and  surprised  the 
French  troops  at  Chenbrier,  capturing  baggage,  besides  making  7 
officers  and  400  men  prisoners.  In  the  morning,  about  8  o’clock, 
the  French  again  sharply  but  vainly  attacked  Chagey,  and  at  noon 
Bethancourt.  Near  Montbeliard,  and  to  the  west  of  Luze,  a  heavy 
•cannonade  was  opened  upon  us  about  4  p.m.,  and  the  enemy 
attacked  General  Keller  with  considerably  superior  forces.  Gene¬ 
ral  Keller,  however,  maintained  his  position  at  Frahier.  The 
German  losses  during  the  last  three  days  have  been  1,200  men 
killed  and  wounded.**  At  night  General  Bourbaki  was  driven 
back,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the  south. 

The  bombardment  of  Longwy  by  the  Prussians  was  commenced. 

January  18. —  The  Daily  News  correspondent  at  Bordeaux 
telegraphed :  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  battle  of  Le  Mans 
was  less  disastrous  to  the  French  than  was  at  first  thought.  Gene¬ 
ral  Chanzy  was  very  ill.  His  lieutenant  pushed  forward  with 
bad  troops— Keratry^s  Bretons — wearing  wooden  shoes  and  armed 
with  percussion  muskets.  These  troops  ought  to  have  been  kept 
in  the  background.  Their  panic  spread  amongst  others.  ^  In  a 
word,  the  repulse  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  decisive  defeat.  General  Chanzy  is  now  carrying  out  an  im¬ 
portant  plan.** 

January  19. — General  Faidherbe’s  army  was  defeated  before  St 
Quentin,  after  seven  hours*  lighting.  It  was  reported  on  that  day 
that  4,(KK)  prisoners  had  been  taken. 


GERMANY: 

January  18.— At  Versailles  King  William  of  Prussia  was  pro¬ 
claimed  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors,  in  the  Palace 
of  the  French  Kings,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  German 
Princes,  under  the  standards  of  the  army  before  Paris,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  regiments. 

The  following  proclamation  was  read  by  Count  Itzenplitz  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Prussian  Diet:  “We,  William,  by  God’s 
grace.  King  of  Prussia,^  hereby  announce  that  the  German  Princes 
and  Free  Towns  having  addressed  to  us  a  unanimous  call  to 
renew  and  undertake  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Germau 
Empire  the  dignity  of  Emperor,  which  now  for  sixty  years  has 
been  in  abeyance,  and  the  requisite  provisions  having  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Confederation,  we  regard 
it  as  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  entire  Fatherland  to  comply  with  this 
call  of  the  United  German  Princes  and  Free  Towns,  and  to 
accept  the  dignity  of  Emperor.  Accordingly,  we  and  our  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  Crown  of  Prussia  henceforth  shall  use  the  Imperial 
title  in  all  our  relations  and  affairs  of  the  German  Empire,  and  we 
hope  to  God  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  German  nation  to  lead 
the  Fatherland  on  to  a  blessed  future  under  the  auspices  of  its  an¬ 
cient  splendour.  We  undertake  the  Imperial  dignity  conscious  of  the 
duty  to  protect  with  German  loyalty  the  rights  of  the  Empire  and 
its  members,  to  preserve  peace,  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Germany,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  people.  We  accept 
it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  granted  to  the  German  people  to 
enjoy  in  lasting  peace  the  reward  of  its  arduous  and  heroic  strug¬ 
gles  within  boundaries  which  will  give  to  the  Fatherland  that 
security  against  renewed  French  attacks  which  it  has  lacked  for 
centuries.  May  God  grant  to  us  and  our  successors  to  the 
Imperial  Crown,  that  we  may  be  the  defenders  of  the  German 
Empire  at  all  times,  not  in  martial  conquests,  but  in  works  of 
peace  in  the  sphere  of  national  prosperity,  freedom,  and  civilisa¬ 
tion.”  After  Count  Itzenplitz  had  read  the  proclamation  of  the 
King  relative  to  the  Imperial  dignity  in  both  Houses  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Diet,  the  Presidents  made  speeches  referring  to  the  high 
significance  of  this  document,  and  calling  for  cheers  for  Germany’s 
Emperor — King  William.  The  members  applauded  unanimously. 
Afterwards  the  proclamation  was  read  in  the  streets.  In  the 
evening  Berlin  was  illuminated,  dense  crowds  before  the  Queen’s 
Palace  cheering  the  “  Empress,”  and  singing  patriotic  songs. 

The  titles  of  the  German  monarch  will  henceforth  be — 
William  I.,  German  Emperor ;  King  of  Prussia ;  Sovereign  and 
Supreme  Duke  of  Silesia  and  of  the  County  of  Glatz ;  Grand 
Duke  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Posen ;  Duke  of  Saxony,  of 
Engern,  and  of  Westphalia,  of  Gueldre,  Magdebnrg,  Cleves, 
Juliers,  Berg,  Stettin,  Pomerania ;  of  the  Caltuber  and  Wender; 
of  Mecklenburg  and Grossen :  Burgrave of  Nuremberg;  Langrave 
of  Thuringia ;  Margrave  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace ;  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  Neufchatel,  and  of  Valengin ;  Prince  of  Rugen,  Pader- 
bom,  Halberstadt,  Munster,  Minden,  Cammin,  Rendin,  Schwerin, 
Ratzburg,  Moens,  and  Elbsfeldt  and  Erfurt ;  Count  of  Hohen- 
zollein,  and  Count  Prince  of  Henneberg ;  Count  of  Ruppin  and 
of  the  Marche,  Gravensburg,  Hohenstein,  Techlenburg,  Schwerin, 
Lingen,  Sigmaringen,  and  Reyringen  Pyrmont;  Lord  of  the 
Counties  of  Rostock,  of  Staargadt,  Laue'nberg,  Butow,  Haiger- 
locb,  and  Werstein. 

January  19. — In  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  the 
President  announced  that  he  had  addressed  a  telegram  to  the 
Emperor  reporting  the  loyal  assent  of  the  Upper  House  to  the 
King’s  acceptance  of  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  its  determination 
to  stand  by  the  German  Emperor  as  it  hud  stood  by  the  Prussian 
King;  and  that  the  Emperor  had  returned  thanks  to  the  Upper 
House  by  a  telegraphic  message  saying :  “  May  it  be  vouchsafed 
to  me  to  lay  for  a  united  Germany  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
glorious  history  such  as  Prussia  can  show  to-day,  after  a  period 
of  700  years.”  In  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  voted,  the  Polish  members  alone  dissenting. 

RUSSIA: 

January  — The  Budget  for  1871  was  made  public,  showing- 
the  revenue  as  well  as  the  expenditure  to  be  489  million  roubles. 
10^  milliou  roubles  are  devoted  to  the  construction  of  railways. 

SWEDEN: 

January  18. — The  Reichstag  was  opened.  The  speech  from  the 
throne,  after  alluding  to  the  present  war  and  to  the  possibility  of 
its  spreading,  pointed  to  the  question  of  army  organisation  as  the 
most  important  and  most  pressing.  A  Rill  containing  an 
exhaustive  plan  of  army  reorganisation,  and  based  on  that  of 
1869,  with  the  principle  of  general  liability  to  military  service, 
was  announced,  as  well  as  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  war  material 
and  the  erection  of  fortresses.  Among  other  important  Bills, 
those  for  a  new  currency  system,  for  the  extension  of  railways, 
and  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  ware 
mentioned.  The  revenue  was  estimated  at  45,610,000  rigsdaler, 
in  the  Budget  for  the  financial  years  1871  and  1872,  and  the 
expenditure  at  50,563,000  rigsdaler,  exclusive  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  for  the  army,  amounting  to  17,000,000  rigsdaler. 

UNITED  STATES:  .  .  t.  i 

January  1.— In  New  Orleans  Harbour  a  fire  broke  out  on  board 
the  steamship  Magenta^  and  spread  to  the  steamers  Grand  thra^ 
Julia.  Rudolph,  Thompson  Dean,  and  John  Howard.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  hull  of  the  last-named  might  be  saved,  but  the  other  five 
vessels  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  steamship  De  Soto  also  took 
fire  on  the  same  day,  when  about  twenty- seven 
New  Orleans,  and  the  steamer  and  the  cargo,  valued  at  250,000 
dols.,  were  nearly  all  lost. 
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EAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  PBOPEETY.  1 

The  returns  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  autho-^_ 
rised  share  and  loan  capital,  of  the  sums  received  in  respect® 
of  their  capital,  of  the  traffic  in  passengers  and  goods,  of# 
the  working  expenditure,  rolling-stock,  and  other  particu*^  ^ 
lars  of  the  numerous  railways  now  in  existence  in  theM 
United  Kingdom,  have  just  been  issued ;  and  in  a  tabulated  3  ) 
statement,  which  closes  the  volume,  much  interesting  andM 
important  information  is  contained  with  regard  both  to  the>f  ! 
progress  and  to  the  working  of  our  great  railway  system 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years  immediately  preceding ' 
the  date  with  which  the  returns  conclude,  that  is  to  say^  ^ 
from  the  year  1849  down  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1869,  ® 
How  vastly  our  railway  system  has  increased  during  thia  S 
period  will  be  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  following  f  1 
figures.  t|  \ 

In  1849,  6,032  miles  of  railway  were  open,  and  in  1869,  m  J 
15,145,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  f  i 
9,000  miles  in  the  twenty  years.  By  far  the  greatest- :|] 
increase,  however,  occurred  during  the  last  ten  years, 
Whilst  we  find  that  the  number  of  miles  had  between  the  ^  9 
years  1849  and  1859  increased  by  somewhat  less  than  f-M 
4,000,  it  appears  that  between  1859  and  1869  the  increase  *  |  ’ 
was  rather  more  than  5,000  miles.  . 

The  total  amount  of  authorised  capital,  consisting  of  f  ] 
shares  and  loans,  was,  in  1849,  359,065, 1152.,  whilst  injS 
1869  it  was  609,267,6532.  The  paid-up  capital  was,  in  S 
1849,  229,747,7792.,  and  in  1869,  518,779,7612. ;  so  that  1 
we  have  an  increase  during  the  twenty  years  of  M 
250,202,5382.  in  the  former,  and  of  289,031,9822. 
the  latter  class  of  capital.  The  average  of  the  paid-u{^  -  ^ 
capital  per  mile  of  line  was,  in  1849,  38,0882.,  and  in  p 
1869,  34,2542.  Debenture  stock  appears  in  this  state»^  ^ 
ment  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1859.  In  that  year  I 
the  amount  of  debenture  stock  was  5,619,6142.,  and  it 
appears  to  have  increased  very  gradually  down  to  1867,  in  f 
which  year  the  amount  stood  at  15,637,1172.  In  1868,. 
however,  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  this  stock  com¬ 
menced  ;  the  amount  in  that  year  being  25,286,5002.,. 
whilst  in  1869  it  had  increased  to  34,504,5702.  We 
thus  see  that  the  amount  of  debenture  stock  in  186^ 
was  considerably  more  than  double  the  amount  in 
1867,  only  two  years  previously ;  whilst  it  was  more- 
than  six  times  greater  than  that  of  1859,  and  exceeded 
by  9,218,0702.  the  amount  in  1868.  These  figure* 
plainly  show  how  rapidly  and  to  how  great  an  extent 
debenture  stock  has  of  late  taken  the  place  of  loans.  This- 
may  be  still  further  shown  by  glancing,  on  the  other  hand,, 
at  the  amount  of  loans  during  the  iMt  three  years.  In 
1867  the  loans  amounted  to  110,392,5592.;  in  1868,  to* 
108,428,8652. ;  but  in  1869  they  had  decreased  to  as  low 
a  figure  as  101,729,3982.,  being  6,699,4672.  less  than  in 
the  previous  year,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  considerable' 
increase  in  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  existence,, 
and,  consequently,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  railway 
capital.  The  guaranteed  capital  in  1868  amounted  to 

28.891.3562.,  but  in  1869  it  had  faUen  to  25,203,6712.,  a. 
decrease  of  3,687,6852.  The  ordinary  capital,  on  the  othei* 
hand,  increased  from  224,133,4272.in  1868,  to  226,788,1332.. 
in  1869,  or  was  greater  by  2,654,7062.  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  foimer  year, — a  fact  which  is,  of  course,  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  of  lino 
constructed. 

The  gross  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  were  in  1868^ 
18,062,7082. ;  the  like  from  the  goods  traffic  21,625,0502., 
the  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  rents,  tolls,  navigation 
steamboats,  &c.,  1,224,7  762.,  and  the  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  of  traffic,  40,912,5342.  The  average  income  per 
mile  of  line  constructed,  exclusive  of  miscellaneous  receipts, 
was  2,8752. ;  and  the  average  income  per  train  mile,  exclup-  f 
sive  of  the  same  receipts,  6s.  5  Jd.  In  1869  the  gross  receipts 
from  passenger  traffic  were  18,811,5042.,  the  like  from  the 
goods  traffic  22,263,8172.,  the  miscellaneous  receipt* 

1.620.6032.,  and  the  total  receipts  42,695,9272.  The  average  | 

income  per  mile  of  line  constructed,  again  excluding  the  « 
miscellaneous  receipts,  was  2,7122.,  and  per  train  mile 
5s.  2Jd.  ^ 

It  appears,  therefore,  on  comparing  the  various  items  | 
of  these  two  years,  that  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic 


THE  MONEY  MARKET, 


The  half-yearly  reports  of  the  various  Joint-Stock  Banks 
show  an  increase  of  business  with  larger  dividends,  in  some 
cases  to  the  extent  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  than  those 
declared  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  ^  The 
deposits  are  much  greater,  in  consequence  of  the  disincli¬ 
nation  of  the  public  to  enter  into  speculation  or  to  invest 
while  the  political  uncertainty  exists.  Holders  of  money, 
therefore,  leave  their  capital  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers, 
without  interest,  or  place  it  at  call,  at  the  very  low  rates 
now  offered.  The  superabundance  of  money  is  alw  shown 
in  the  fact  of  the  discount  brokers  being  unwilling  to 
receive  it  at  any  price  ;  while  they  are  anxious  to  discount 
bills  at  about  2  or  2^  per  cent.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Bank  directors  on  Thursday  no  alteration  was  made  in  the 
rate. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  somewhat  unfavourably 
influenced  during  the  last  few  days  by  heavy  with¬ 
drawals  of  specie  from  the  Bank  for  the  Continent ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  continued  German  successes  and  the 
plethora  of  money  have  tended  to  support  values. 

The  traffic  returns  of  the  home  railways  published  this 
week  are  less  favourable,  and  prices  generally  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  lower  had  not  the  London  and  Brighton 
dividend  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  j  per  cent,  for  the 
half-year,  which  checked  the  dulness  and  imparted  to  this 
department  a  more  healthy  tone.  This  class  of  security 
is  rapidly  growing  in  the  public  favour,  and,  should  an  early 
termination  of  the  war  take  place,  a  relatively  larger  rise 
would  occur  in  them  than  in  most  securities.  The  public 
faith  in  foreign  stocks  has  been  rather  rudely  shaken  of 
late ;  Consols  yield  so  small  a  return  ;  telegraphs  are 
quite  out  of  fashion ;  and,  consequently,  there  remains  little 
else  than  English  Railways  to  invest  in. 

Foreign  Stocks  maintain  their  position  tolerably  well  ’ 
but  the  difficulty  with  which  money  was  raised  to  pay 
some  of  the  dividends  is  so  well  known  that  the  English 
public  are  beginning  to  look  upon  these  securities  with  much 
suspicion,  and  are  holding  their  money  back  with  greater 
tenacity  than  ever.  The  great  supporters  of  this  market 
just  now  are  the  large  capitalists,  who,  having  many  new 
loans  in  the  background,  are  forced  to  preserve  quotations 
at  a  high  figure.  Telegraph  Shares  show  improvement, 
Silver’s  India-rubber  having  risen  32.  in  [expectation  of  a 
good  dividend. 

The  transactions  in  American  Securities  have  been  on  a 
very  limited  scale  during  the  week,  and  the  fluctuations 
in  quotations  have  been  merely  fractional.  United  States 
5-20  Bonds  improved  at  one  time  about  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  but  have  since  been  slightly  flatter ;  the  dealing 
in  them  are  still  restricted  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
Stamp  Act.  In  Railroad  Shares  some  transactions  have 
taken  place  in  IHinois  Central,  at  an  advance  of  about  one 
dollar ;  they  are  now  quoted  ex  the  5  per  cent,  dividend, 
of  which  the  company  have  notified  payment  in  gold. 
Pennsylvania  Shares  have  been  dealt  in  at  prices  varying 
between  51  and  52.  Eries  have  improved  about  one 
dollar.  Massachusetts  State  Bonds  have  been  inquired  for, 
and  have  risen  1  per  cent.  In  Railroad  Bonds,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  General  Panama  2nd  Mortgage,  and  Illinois  and  St 
Louis  Bridge  are  at  former  rates.  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Securities  are  inactive  and  without  change. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  : 

Consols  92^  to  92}  for  money  and  account. 

Foreign  Securities Italian  of  1861,  64  to  54| ;  Spanish,  29} 
to  30;  Turkish  of  1865,  42  to  42^;  Turkish  of  1869,  61 J  to  51}; 
Egyptian  of  1868,  751  ^  76^ ;  French  Scrip,  3}  to  2} ;  German 
Scrip,  1^  to  }. 

Railway  Shares ; — Caledonian,  87}  to  87} ;  Great  Eastern,  40}  to 
40|;  Great  Northern,  125  to  126;  ditto  A.  Stock,  135}  to  136} ; 
Great  Western,  72}  to  72} ;  London  and  Brighton,  42}  to  43} ; 
London  and  North-Western,  130}^  to  130};  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dorer,  13}  to  13};  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  135  to  135A; 
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in  1869  exceeded  those  of  1868  by  748,796Z.,  whilst  the  Herbert  Spencer,  De  Tocqneville,  and  others.  In  a  very 
receipts  from  the  goods  traffic  in  1869  exceeded  those  from  able  definition  of  what  true  belief  really  consists  in,  main*^ 
the  same*  source  in  1868  by  638,767/. ;  that  the  miscella-  taining  that  the  sceptic  or  ino[uirer  can  alone  be  regarded 
neous  receipts  of  1869  exceeded  those  of  1868  by  395,830/.}  as  the  true  believer,  he  alone  knowing  the  reasons  for  his 
and  that  the  total  receipts  of  1869  exceeded  those  of  1868  belief,  Mr  Maitland  alluded  to  Dr  Newman’s  *  Grammar  of 
by  1,783,393/.  ^  But,  notwithstanding  this  increase  in  the  Assent,’  which  he  characterised  as  *‘abook  written  to  prove 
total  proceeds,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  receipts  by  reasoning  that  man  is  not  a  reasonable  being.”  The 
both  per  mile  of  line  constructed  and  per  train  mile  were  lecturer  then  pointed  out  that  the  great  and  growing 


less  in  1869  than  in  1868,  the  difference  being  in  the 
former  case  163/.  per  mile,  and  in  the  latter  3d.  per  mile. 
This  difference  is,  however,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  in  the  mileage  which  occurred  in  the  year  1869  ; 
and  that  it  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  returns 


aversion  of  people  in  England  to  band  themselves  together 
into  sects  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  they  shrink  from 
restriction  upon  the  individual  judgment,  and  points  to  the 
future  progress  of  the  passion  for  intellectual  freedom 
among  them.  But  the  stronger  the  passion  for  intellectual 


as  regards  the  increased  prosperity  of  our  railways  is  shown  freedom,  the  more  accessible  are  we  to  the  diviper  influences 


by  the  fact  that  both  the  total  net  receipts  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  per  cent,  of  those  receipts  to  the  total  capital 
received  were  greater  in  1869  than  in  1868.  The  total 
working  expenditure  in  1868  was  20,014,434/.,  the  net 
income  20,808,100/.,  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  that 
income  to  the  total  capital  received  4’08.  In  1869  the 
total  working  expenditure  was  20,780,078/.,  the  net 


of  the  universe  which  come  by  no  rule,  obey  no  formula. 
For  those  inspired  by  such  a  passion  no  church  is  possible, 
save  one,  in  which  not  dogma,  but  only  thought  is  endowed. 
And  one  imbued  with  the  passion  for  intellectual  freedom 
never  willingly  forgets  that  the  exercise  of  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality  finds  a  just  limit  in  the  equal  right  of  others. 
Freedom  is  as  the  heaven,  it  allows  everyone  to  aspire  and 


income  21,915,849/.,  and  the  proportion  of  that  income  to  raise  his  head  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capacity.  Many 
to  the  total  capital  received  4  22.  Although,  therefore,  are  the  watchwords  under  which  mankind  stands  still  or 
the  working  expenditure  in  1869  was  greater  than  in  1868  retreats:  Freedom,  Development,  Faith, — which  last  meana 
by  765,644/.,  the  net  receipts  in  1869  exceeded  those  of  courage, — these  form  the  sole  Trico/or  with  which  he  marches 

1868  by  1,017,749/.,  whilst  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  to  victory. 

the  receipts  to  the  total  capital  received  exceeded  that  "  "  •"  •• 

of  1868  by -14  per  cent  The  amount  of  the  peroenta^  of  goOEETY  OP  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

pront  compared  with  the  capital  received  is  greater  than 

that  of  any  previous  year  mentioned  in  the  statement,  with  Exhibition  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Distressed  Beasantry  of 
the  exception  of  the  year  1864,  in  which  year  it  reached  France. 

^  .  The  donations  and  loans  of  pictures  having  become  too- 

The  proportion  of  the  total  working  expenditure  to  the  numerous  for  the  room  at  the  French  Gallery  offered  by 
total  receipts  in  each  of  the  years  1868  and  1869  was  49  Mr  Wallis,  the  Society  of  British  Artists  has  kindly  lent 
per  cent,  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  proportion  of  this  three  of  the  rooms  in  Suffolk  Street  for  the  exhibition.  In 
expenditure  for  the  year  1869  in  each  of  the  three  parts  of  addition  to  a  considerable  number  of  works  which  have  • 
the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows :  England  48,  Scot-  been  generously  presented  to  the  fund,  there  is  on  view  a 
land  49,  and  Ireland  51  per  cent. ;  the  greater  proportion  choice  little  collection  of  Old  Masters,  selected  from  the 
as  regwds  Ireland  being  accounted  for  in  some  degree,  pro-  private  galleries  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis 
baWy,' by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  system  of  rail  ways  consists,  ©f  Lansdowne,  Lady  Eastlake,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and 
to  a  great  extent,  of  a  number  of  short  lines  belonging  to  others.  The  Queen  sends  Wilkie’s  charming  “Blind  Man’s 
different  companies.  Buff “  A  Cottage  Interior,”  by  Mulready ;  and  Mr  Frith’s 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  on  comparing  the  year  picture  of  ‘the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1869  with  1868  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  increase  in  The  first  room  is  filled  chiefly  with  modern  pictures  pre- 

the  total  paid-up  capital  in  the  latter  over  that  of  the  sented  to  the  Committee,  in  most  instances,  by  the  artists 
former  year  was,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  7,000,000/.  themselves.  MrWatts  and  Mr  Leighton  both  send  fine  studies 
(the  amount  being  in  1868,  511,680,855/.,  and  in  1869,  of  heads;  thatof  Mr  Leighton  being  especially  noticeable  for 
518,779,761/.),  the  increase  in  the  net  receipts  in  the  latter  its  rich  Venetian  tone  of  colour  and  easy  treatment.  Messrs 
year  over  those  of  the  former  year  was,  again  speaking  in  Calderon,  Orchardson,  Pettie,  Legros,  and  others  have  sent 
round  numbers,  1,000,000/.  ;  a  large  increase  in  profit  as  pictures,  and  there  is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  works, 
compared  with  the  increase  in  capital.  by  French  artists.  Some  very  exquisite  landscapes  and 

The  figures  which  we  have  here  had  under  our  con-  sea-pieces  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls,  among  which 
sideration  are  important  as  pointing  out  the  magnitude  are  M.  Daubigny’s  “  Pont  de  1’ Arche,  Sunset”  (12),  Mr 
41...  - xt-.  - : — x.-.  McWhirter’s  “Sound  of  Jura,  Evening”  (26),  Mr  H. 


which  the  railway  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  gigantic 
_ 1*1  -1  .  . .  (.  <•  1 


as  it  is  now,  is  likely  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  assume.  Moore’s  “  Misty  Evening  on  the  Coast  of  North  Wales  ” 
They  are  important,  also,  as  affording  an  indication  that  (30),  and  Claude  Monet’s  “  Sea-shore  at  Trouville  ”  (85). 
better  and  brighter  prospects  are  in  store  for  railway  share-  Before  passing  into  the  next  room  the  spectator  should 
holders;  for  an  average  profit  of  about  4 J  per  cent,  upon  the  not  miss  a  charming  little  picture  by  M.  Alma  Tadema 
total  capital  received,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  (91),  hung  in  the  doorway.  It  is  entitled  “  Boman  Ladies 
providing  for  all  deductions,  is  no  inconsiderable  gain.  ascending  a  Staircase  ;  ”  the  scene  being  cleverly  arranged 

— — — M  to  fill  a  very  high  and  narrow  canvas.  The  stone  balus*- 

THE  SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.  ,\tiguS  !Sup^he“pTclTe.‘‘' 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  15th,  Edward  Maitland,  standing  on  the  lower  steps,  only  their  heads  and  shoulders 
Esq.,  B. A.  Camb.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Passion  for  appearing  above  the  franae  ;  a  female  figure 
InteUectual  Freedom ;  its  standpoint  and  issue.”  Having  trailing  drapery  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  taking 

given  a  clear  definition  of  liberty,  individual  and  aggregate,  up  the  greater  part  of  it,  connects  this  group  with  ot  era. 
x-u-i _ •  .1?  1  i-nr.  1.  I.  !  •  1 _ nf  this  oriurmal  little 


with  their  points  of  opposition  and  difficulty  of  combina¬ 
tion,  the  lecturer  traced  from  its  source  the  downfall  of 
intellectual  liberty  before  the  power  of  Dogma,  showing 
the  various  forces  and  powers  brought  to  bear  for  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  man’s  instinctive  love  of  freedom.  Then,  taking 


on  the  landing  above.  The  colour  of  this  original  little 
picture  is  delicious. 

Among  the  “  Old  Masters  ”  are  several  veiy  fine  picturea 
by  Velasquez,  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
including  some  portraits — Nos.  126,  133,  177,  and  182  ,  the 


it  from  its  first  uprise  into  new  life,  he  exhibited  the  latter  a  portrait  of  Innocent  X.,  J  ,  J® 

various  phases  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  is  now  “  View  of  a  Fortified  Town,  ^  p  . 

passing,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  mistake  of  the  Socialists  vellous  piece  of  painting  called  e  a  er  )• 

and  Communists  of  the  French  Bevolution,  who,  detesting  Authentic  works  by  this  master  are  so  rare  in  “8^ 
religious  slavery,  would  yet  subordinate  the  individual  to  special  thanks  are  due  to  every  pic  are  co  ec  or  w  * 
the  State  in  the  attempt  to  equalise  the  condition  of  all  any  of  them.  The  eight  specimens  er®  Vo  nf 

men,  and  on  the  refutation  of  their  ideas  by  Mr  Mill,  Mr  alone  make  the  exhibition  wor  a  visi  .  e  u 


P' 

!' 
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Devonshire  also  sends  ‘‘A  Fair,  by  Teniers  (139),  The 
Invalids,”  by  Jan  Steen  (172),  an  mtenor,  by  De 
Hoogho  (144),  a  head,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1«4), 
and  two  spirited  hunting  scenes  by  Wouvermans  (155, 
150).  Lady  Eastlake  sends  a  very  exquisite  Bellini, 
“Virgin  and  Child”  (127),  and  an  interesting  copy,  by 
Etty,  of  the  “  Concert  Champ^tre,”  of  Giorgione,  in  the 
Louvre.  This  is  rather  a  translation  than  an  attempt  at  an 
exact  copy  ;  the  stylo  of  Etty  being  distinctly  recognisable 
in  the  treatment.  The  collection  contains  also  works  by 
Rembrandt,  Mantegna,  Murillo,  Turner,  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  <fcc. 

The  third  gallery  is  hung  chiefly  with  water-colour 
drawings.  No.  247,  by  M.  Heilbuth,  is  a  charming  little 
picture  of  a  young  lady  lying  down  under  a  tree,  executed 
with  extraordinary  ability.  Madame  Bodichon  presents 
two  very  clever  drawings,  “  Sea,  Hastings  ”  (229),  and 
“A  Swamp,  Louisiana”  (261).  Other  drawings  worthy  of 
notice  are  sent  by  Messrs  Marks,  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  G.  P. 
Boyce,  M.  Fowler,  and  others. 

Those  who  visit  this  exhibition  should  not  go  away 
without  seeing  the  collection  of  pictures  and  water-colour 
drawings  now  on  view  in  the  adjoining  galleries.  The 
present  winter  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
contains  a  large  number  of  works  many  of  which  are  worth 
study.  Messrs  E.  Vedder,  H.  Moore,  Tourrier,  Bouvier, 
and  Wimperis  are  among  the  exhibitors.  Mr  Heapy’s 
studies  of  old  English  interiors  and  furniture  should  not  be 
missed,  nor  should  Mr  Wainwright’s  facile  but  remarkably 
truthful  sketches  from  nature.  Pictures  of  flowers  and 
fruit  are  rather  common,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  are 
not  difficult  to  paint ;  Mr  G.  W.  Harris’s  “Fruit  ”  (167) 
is,  however,  a  really  striking  instance  of  good  painting. 

Mr  Frost’s  Election  at  the  Royal  Academy. — At 
length  the  Royal  Academy  has  ratified  the  verdict  it  gave 
four-and-twenty  years  ago  when  it  elected  IMr  Frost  an 
associate  ;  and  at  the  last  election  he  was  admitted  to  the 
full  honours  of  an  Academician.  Truly  the  ways  of  Royal 
Academicians  are  past  finding  out.  On  what  principle  Mr 
Frost,  after  being  passed  over  for  so  long  in  favour  of 
yonnger  men,  to  wit,  Messrs  Calderon,  Faed,  Sant,  Wells, 
and  others,  should  now  be  placed  before  such  painters  as 
Messrs  Mason,  Poynter,  Armitage,  and  Yeames,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  It  is  currently  stated  that  the  reason  for 
this  choice  was  tho  length  of  time  during  which  the  candi¬ 
date  had  been  kept  waiting.  We  hesitate  to  accept  this 
solution  of  the  puzzle,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  involve  a  grave 
accusation  against  tho  gentlemen  whose  votes  carried  the 
election.  The  Academy  is  not  a  benevolent  institution 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  its  members ;  it  is  a  working 
body,  whose  end  is  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  new  members  should  be 
elected  with’  a  view  to  that  end.  The  number  of  Acade¬ 
micians  being  limited,  the  election  of  an  artist  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  fact  that  he  is  the  man  most  capable 
of  doing  the  work  required,  is  a  distinct  act  of  injustice  to 
some  one  among  tho  candidates.  On  tho  whole  we  prefer 
to  think  that  the  new  R.A.  has  done  some  great  work  with 
which  outsiders  are  not  yet  acquainted,  and  in  this  hope 
we  look  forward  with  increased  interest  to  the  approaching 
Exhibition. 


MR  ROBERTSON’S  “  WAR.” 

Mr  Robertson  has  done  more  than  any  living  writer  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  drama.  Cynical  critics  are 
fond  of  telling  us  that  his  plays  are  not  of  the  highest  order, 
and  draw  comparisons  between  him  and  such  men  as  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  Goldsmith,  greatly  to  his  disparagement.  We 
freely  admit  all  the  faults  that  can  be  found  with  Mr 
Robertson’s  pieces,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  equal  to  our 
groat  comedy-writers  of  past  times  ;  but  he  has  manfully 
waged  war  against  the  conventionality  and  vulgarity  of  our 
stage  ;  he  has  given  us  dramiis  which,  if  they  are  slight  in 
plot  and  treatment,  are  at  least  works  of  art,  carefully 
composed,  and  full  of  refined  feeling  and  imagination. 
The  theatre  which  is  especially  associated  with  these 
pieces  has  become  in  its  way  quite  a  school  of  acting,  and 
actors  and  actresses  from  other  theatres  unconsciously  drop 


stagey  tricks  and  mannerisms  when  they  appear  on  that 
stage.  In  addition  to  this  Mr  Robertson  has  tempted  to  the 
theatre  many  persons  who  seldom  or  never  went,  and  has 
taught  a  large  portion  of  the  play-going  public  to  look  for 
and  enjoy  naturalness  and  refinement.  Signs  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  taste  have  been  clearly  shown  on  many 
occasions  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Old  conven- 
tional  business,  which  was  wont  to  set  the  house  in  a  roar, 
has  been  met  by  an  ominous  silence  or  even  hisses,  and  the 
indifferent  reception  which  some  of  Mr  Robertson’s  pieces 
have  met  with  was,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  the  lessons 
he  himself  had  taught. 

These  considerations  lead  a  large  portion  of  the  public  to 
take  great  interest  in  the  production  of  any  new  play  by  this 
author,  and  consequently  St  James’s  Theatre  was  crowded 
on  Monday  night  when  the  new  comedy  of  “War”  was 
first  produced.  The  plot  of  this  piece  is  very  simple. 
A  young  French  officer,  Oscar  de  Rochvannes  (Mr  Fred. 
Mervin),  is  betrothed  to  a  German  girl,  Lotte  Hartmann 
(Miss  Fannie  Brough),  whose  father,  Karl  Hartmann  (^ 
A.  W.  Young),  is  living  at  a  villa  at  Sevenoaks.  During 
tho  ceremony  of  the  betrothal,  which  is  conduct^  after 
tho  German  fashion,  a  telegram  comes  to  Oscar’s  father, 
Colonel  de  Rochvannes  (M.  Henri  Nertann),  anno^emg  the 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Pniwia.  This 
brings  the  happy  party  to  a  mournful  conclusion,  and  the 
bridegroom  is  taken  away  by  his  father  to  join  his  regiment. 
We  next  meet  these  two  at  Sedan  after  the  battle,  both 
wounded,  the  son  very  gravely.  Hartmann  and  Lotte  arrive 
with  the  ambulance,  and  at  Oscar’s  request  he  is  married 
to  her  at  the  church  close  by.  In  the  third  act  Lotte 
is  mourning  the  supposed  death  of  her  husband,  who  was 
left  for  dead  upon  the  field  immediately  after  the  marriage. 
The  Colonel  and  Hartmann  do  their  best  to  console  her. 
Captain  Sound,  R.N.  (Mr.  L.  Brough),  brings  the  news 
that  Oscar  is  not  dead  after  all,  and  the  rest  of  the 
third  act  is  taken  up  with  the  process  of  breaking  tho 
tidings  to  the  different  people  interested.  In  some  respects 
this  act  resembles  Madame  de  Girardin’s  play,  “  La  Joie  fait 
Peur,”  even  to  the  ruse  of  divulging  the  secret  to  the  per¬ 
son  chiefly  concerned  by  means  of  a  story  about  some  one 
else.  Of  course,  everybody  is  in  the  end  made  happy.^ 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr  Robertson  should  have  associated 
the  incidents  of  this  piece  with  the  present  war.  He  gains 
absolutely  nothing  by  it,  while  the  partisanship  of  tho 
hour  causes  expressions  of  feeling  which  must  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  success  of  the  play.  The  writing  is  not  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  comedies  which  made  tho  author’s 
reputation,  neither  has  the  drama  the  benefit  of  such  acting 
as  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  his  piwes  to 
receive.  Miss  Brough  plays  the  part  of  Lotto  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  feeling,  but  she  still  lacks  intensity.  M.  Henri 
Nertann,  from  the  Theatre  Gymnase,  Paris,  is  a  decided 
acquisition.  He  has  an  expressive  face,  a  good  voice,  and 
that  training  which  a  Parisian  actor  is  sure  to  possess.  His 
impersonation  of  the  Colonel  is  dignified,  chivalrous, 
and  pathetic.  In  the  scene  at  Sedan,  where  his  mind 
is  wandering  from  the  effect  of  his  wound,  and  he 
sees  armies,  hears  words  of  command,  and  harangues  his 
soldiers,  M,  Nertann  is  most  impressive,  and  deservedly 
wins  much  applause.  Quite  as  good,  though  in  a  quieter 
manner,  is  his  reception  of  the  news  of  his  son’s  return, 
when  supposed  to  be  dead.  Mr  Young  is  earnest  and  care¬ 
ful  as  Hartmann  ;  the  German  accent  is  admirably  assumed 
and  sustained,  and  the  character  has  evidently  been  well 
and  intelligently  studied.  Mr  Brough  tries  to  make  Cap¬ 
tain  Sound  comical,  and  succeeds  in  causing  great  laughter 
in  some  parts  of  the  house,  during  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
scenes,  by  doing  funny  things  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  We 
fail  to  see  any  attempt  at  character-drawing  in  his  imper¬ 
sonation.  The  scenery  is  by  Mr  O’Connor,  who,  report 
says,  took  a  journey  to  Sedan  to  paint  the  churchyard  and 
ruined  church  which  form  the  scene  of  the  second  act. 


.4 


The  opening  of  the  New  Court  Theatre,  in  Sloane 
Square,  which  was  announced  for  this  evening,  has  been 
postponed  to  Wednesday  next,  the  25th  instant.  Report 
speaks  well  of  the  comedy,  by  Mr  W.  S.  Gilbert,  to  be 
then  introduced. 


J 


I 


ot  iiaddnism  as  explained  at  length  in  this  little  work, 
wherein,  to  our  thinking,  lies  the  chief  strength  of  the 
religion.  It  is  the  supreme  idea  of  Justice,  as  ruling  all 
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LITERARY, 

■  0 

MODERN  BUDDHISM. 

Yhe  Modern  Buddhist ;  being  the  Views  of  a  Siamese  Minister  of 
State  on  his  own  and  other  Religions^  Translated,  with 
Remarks,  by  H.  Alabaster.  Trubner. 

On  the  recent  visit  of  an  Indian  reformer  to  London, 
he  mentioned  to  a  friend,  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival, 
that  he  had  just  paid  fourteen  shillings  as  the  fare  of  a 
cabman  who  drove  him  across  town.  “  Ah,”  said  the 
English  friend,  “  yon  see  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  come 
to  a  Christian  country  !  When  our  learned  folk  tell  us 
what  fine  things  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  East,  they  are  always  silenced  by  the  orthodox 
remark  that  the  books  may  be  all  very  good,  but  that 
the  actual  religion  of  the  people  is  abominable.  Of 
course  this  is  quite  reversed  in  Christendom.  You  have 


Dr  Gutzlaff  once  said  to  me,  **Fhra  Somana  Kodon  (the 
Siamese  name  for  Buddha)  haying  entered  Nippan,  is  entirely 
lost  and  non-existent ;  who  then  will  give  any  return  for  recita¬ 
tions  in  his  praise  or  religious  obserrances?  But  our  religion 
has  Christ  to  reward  merit,  and  receive  prayers.”  I  replied,  •*  It 
is  true  that  according  to  the  Buddhist  religion  the  Lord  Buddha 
does  not  give  the  reward  of  merit,  but  if  any  do  as  he  has  taught 
they  will  find  the  recompense  in  the  act.  Even  when  Buddha 
lived  on  earth  he  had  no  power  to  lead  to  heaven  those  who 


prayed  to  him.  The  holy  religion  of  Buddha  is  perfect  justice, 
springing  from  a  man’s  own  meritorious  disposition.” 

Of  course  it  is  clear  that  in  this  and  subsequent  con¬ 
versations  the  missionaries  ofiered  a  version  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  of  the  lowest  and  most  commercial  type.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  failed  to  catch  the  one  grand  idea 


things  in  the  universe,  and  apportioning  to  all  actions  of 


nothing  to  dol^wbartow^^k  aWr^don^  rational  Wngs  their  exactly  fltUng  rewj^  or  punish- 

the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  enacted  as  a  tahUau  vivant."  T  Tjns  conception  which  is  called  the  principle  of 
tt  1.  j  -.l  ,  w  Kapiy  and  which  is  elaborated  with  astounding  mmute- 

However  ham  it  may  be  thus  to  follow  the  Evangelical  jjggg  various  kinds  of  Kam  referring  to  this  world, 
precept  and  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  it  is,  at  all  ^he  next  life,  and  all  subsequent  lives,  is,  of  course,  to 
events,  a  matter  of  ye^  great  interest  to  obtain  an  m-  European  minds,  absolutely  incogitable,  without 

sight  into  the  practic^  workmg  of  creeds  altogether  dif-  attaching  it  to  the  government  of  an  intelligent  Will, 
ferent  from  o^  own. ‘Oidy  by  such  acont^t  can  we  at  a  1  To  most  of  us  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  doubt, 
perceive  wmt  are  the  benefits  or  di^dvanteges  which  alternative  has  probably  presented  itself,  at  some 
ave  to  us  from  our  national  faith,  as  distm^ished  time  or  other,  very  vividly, — “  Either  no  justice  is  to  be 
from  tho^  which  accrue  to  us  merely  as  heritors  of  hoped  for;  or,  to  look  for  it  in  the  order  of  the  world,  we 


universal  human  instincts  and  sentiments.  Especially  is 
it  valuable  to  learn  the  inner  and  modern  life  of  that  vast 


must  believe  in  a  God.”  But  this  dilemma  seems 
never  to  have  struck  the  Buddhist  mind.  Certain  it  is 


and  mysterious  Church  of  Buddha,  of  which  there  are  notion  of  Kam — ^however  grasped — pervades 

still  at  this  hoi^  a  larger  number  of  members  (variously  the  whole  spirit  of  Buddhism,  and  has  supplied  it  with 
estimated  at  350,000,000  or  450,000,000)  than  of  any  efiective  and  practical  moral  system.  Combined 
other  religion  in  the  world,  and  in  which  an  enormous  fervent  admiration,  amounting  to  worship,  for  the 

majority  of  the  departed  have  lived  and  died.  For  this  Christ-like  character  of  Buddha,  it  has  sufficed,  not 
reason,  though  the  work  is,  in  many  ways,  defective  wholly  inadequately,  during  two  miUenniums,  to  meet  the 
and  ill-arranged,  we  strongly  recommend  our  readers  moral  and  religious  needs  of  countless  millions  of  souls, 
to  look  oyer  the  little  book  now  before  us.  In  perusing  j^^y,  it  is  clear  that  this  deep-seated  belief  in  Justice  is 
it,  the  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Siamese  ^t  the  bottom  of  the  refusal  of  intelligent  Buddhists  to 
Buddhism  is  only  one  type  of  that  Protean  creed,  accept  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  or  of  any  form  of 
and  that  to  identify  it  with  the  Buddhism  of  China,  Theism.  It  is  always  the  injustice  involved  (according 
of  Thibet,  or  even  of  Ceylon,  might  be  as  in-  ^  their  notion)  in  the  former  system,  against  which 
accurate  as  to  confound  the  doctrines  of  what  the  good  they  protest ;  and  it  is  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
minuter  describes  as  the  three  great  branches  of  Chris-  the  possibility  of  inequality  in  the  government  of  a 
tianity— Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Mor-  Divine  Being  to  which  they  constantly  appeal  against 
monism.  In  any  case,  Siam  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Bud-  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Creator.  ”  If 
dhist  country.  Its  capital,  Bangkok,  boasts  of  more  than  to  hold,”  says  our  minister,  “  with  those  who 

a  hundred  monasteries,  and  of  a  multitude  of  splendid  believe  in  God;  it  should  follow,  that  the  impartial  justice 
temples,  still  at  the  present  day  in  process  of  building  would  make  all  men  and  animals  equal  in  life 

with  unflagging  zeal.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  similar  in  nature,  which  is  not  the  case.” 
that  the  religion  of  Buddha  has  an  influence  over  the  -  ^  _ 

Uje,  ot  iji«  Stamo,  ot  Icot  «qo«l  to  Ibo  Ato  lo'iJ 

.«,« ot  -t.  ».■?.->  ^  s.  « 

condensation,  is  called  the  ‘  Kitchanukit.’  It  commences  arguments  as  t  ose  o  nn^enerous 

with  various  matters  about  measures  of  time  and  cos-  meeting  ace  _  a  .  .  '  .  ,  .  m,-. 

mogony,  the  leading  idea  of  the  writer  being  that,  “when  B.ngu^^arly 

I  thint  of  the  terrible  roeks  on  which  ships'^are  wrecked,  pan  poss.bly  expect  justice  w  hfe  or  the  next 

and  of  fiery  mountains,  I  cannot  ascribe  the  making  of  ^  tif  ^  'nmnl..  nf  ii^ico  reall'v  demand 

the  world!  a  Creator’.-;  The  eternity  of  the  matli^  SiatVc^SoU"!at^i^^^^^ 

imiverse,  and  the  non-existe^e  of  any  supreme  creative  or  provide  for  anything  more  than  that, 

intelligence  is  here,  and,  w’e  believe,  everywhere  through-  F  j 

out  Buddhist  literature,  maintained;  notwithstanding  cu  n  w  *1. 

the  flat  contradietion  which  Bunsen  gives  to  the  fact,  in  S'**"  *>*  ‘•‘® 

the  teeth  of  Bnmonf,  and  St  Hilaire,  Max  Muller,  and 

eveiy  other  scholar  except  Mohl  and  Obry.  Our  author,  SUPPLEMENTAL  LADIES’  CHAEITr. 

the  Minister  Chao  Phya  Praklang,  next  concerns  himself 

with  the  problem — “  How  is  it  that,  as  the  earth  is  fT tst.  Edited  bj  the  Countess  Spencer,  ongmons. 

round,  the  fact  was  not  taught  us  by  Buddha  ?  ”  We  If  we  remember  rightly,  a  book  with  the  same  title  as 
cannot  but  commend  to  the  attention  of  many  com-  ^bis  volume  bears  was  written  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr 


out  Buddhist  literature,  maintained  ;  notwithstanding  cu  n  w  *1. 

the  flat  contradiction  which  Bunsen  gives  to  the  fact,  in  S'**"  *>*  ‘•‘® 

the  teeth  of  Bnmonf,  and  St  Hilaire,  Max  Muller,  and 

eveiy  other  scholar  except  Mohl  and  Obry.  Our  author,  SUPPLEMENTAL  LADIES’  CHAEITr. 

the  Minister  Chao  Phya  Praklang,  next  concerns  himself 

with  the  problem — “  How  is  it  that,  as  the  earth  is  East  and  W Mt,  Edited  bj  the  Countess  Spencer,  ongmons. 
round,  the  fact  was  not  taught  us  by  Buddha  ?  ”  We  If  we  remember  rightly,  a  book  with  the  same  title  as 
cannot  but  commend  to  the  attention  of  many  com-  ^bis  volume  bears  was  written  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr 
mentators  nearer  home  the  way  in  wffiich  he  gets  out  of  Stephanos  Xenos,  and  there  have  been  many  works  con- 
the  difficulty :  trusting  the  conditions  of  eastern  and  westera  lands. 

Had  the  Lord  Buddha  taught  cosmography  as  it  is  in  the  and  showing  how  civilisation  gener^ly  fol  ows  m 
Traiphoum,  he  would  not  have  been  omniscient ;  but,  by  refrain-  ^^be  track  of  the  sun.  The  geographical  limits  Ol  Lady 
mg  from  a  subject  which  men  of  science  were  certain  eventually  Vmnlr  aro  narrower,  and  its  purpose  is  to  show 

to  aacertain  the  truth  of,  he  .howed  hia  omniscience.  K  ^ilis^on  o^ht  to  trarel-not  friuTeast  to  west, 

After  this  Chao  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  various  but  from  west  to  east.  In  her  introduction  she  tells 
discussions  held  by  him  with  Christian  missionaries,  in  bow,  a  Parochial  Mission- Women^s  Association  having 
which  (at  least,  according  to  his  ow’^n  showing)  the  inis-  been  formed  in  the  East-end  of  London,  a  S^plemental 
fiionaries  did  not  come  off’ with  flying  colours :  Ladies*  Association  was  established  in  the  West-end,  to 
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Ladies  is  fair.  Annual  Mission-teas  and  the  like  are 
only  the  crowning  exploits  of  a  Belgravian  philan¬ 
thropy  which  is  praiseworthy  in  some  of  its  humbler 
details.  The  Supplemental  Ladies  undertake  to  procure 
for  their  proteges  admission  into  hospitals,  homes,  and 
penitentiaries,  to  lend  linen,  without  charge,  to  women 
about  to  be  confined,  to  lend  bedsteads  and  mattresses 
to  other  invalids  at  a  charge  of  a  penny  or  twopence 
a  week,  and  mother  ways  to  take  oflT,  here  and  there, 
a  little  of  the  sharp  edge  of  wretchedness  that  cuts 
and  kills  our  myriads  of  poor  in  London.  Perhaps 
the  money  spent  in  these  ways  is  but  a  tithe  of  the 
amount  that,  if  the  poor  rates  were  equalised,  would 
be  levied  upon  the  “  magnificent  mansions  **  and  “  hand¬ 
some  houses  ”  in  which  dwell  the  Supplemental  Ladies 
Bountiful ;  but,  as  things  are,  it  is  better  that  they 
should  contribute  their  mites  than  that  they  should  do 
nothing  at  all.  » 

But  can  they  not  do  it  better  ?  A  more  sickening 
record  of  fussy  and  pretentious  charity,  so  called, 
adorned  with  pious  phrases,  and  glittering  %vith  the 
tinsel  of  sham  benevolence,  has  not  often  come  before 
us  than  that  which  is  paraded  in  this  ‘  East  and  West.* 
Here  we  are  told  how  Lady  A.  and  Lady  B.,  and  a 
Lady  for  nearly  every  letter  in  the  alphabet — they  are 
anonymous  in  the  narrative,  but  a  string  of  names  is 
given  in  the  appendix — went  about  doing  good  in  veiy 
cheap  ways,  and  in  ways  which,  however  well  meant, 
show  a  grievous  misapprehension  of  the  real  duties  that 
the  rich  owe  to  the  poor ;  and  the  chronicle  is  alike 
offensive,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
temper  of  the  donors,  or  of  the  insults  unintentionally 
offered  to  the  recipients.  In  every  page  we  have  the 
Lady  contrasted  with  the  Woman ;  we  are  expected  to 
think  that  because  one  person  happens  to  be  wealthy  she 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  in  creation  than  the  persons 
who  happen  to  be  poor  ;  that  if  they  give  away  a  guinea 
here  and  there  they  are  doing  something  very  great  and 
very  good,  something  for  which  the  world  must  applaud 
them,  and  which  must  help  them,  when  they  are  forced 
to  quit  their  “  magnificent  mansions  ”  on  earth,  to  reach 
the  better  mansions  prepared  for  them  in  heaven.  And 
worst  of  all  in  the  volume  in  which  they  seek  to  glorify 
themselves,  they  lose  no  occasion  of  making  fun  of  their 
pensioners.  We  are  expected  to  laugh  at  one  poor  girl 
to  whom  a  chemise  was  given,  and  who,  when  asked 
what  she  called  it,  answered,  “  Why,  I  niver  *ad  one 
afore ;  and  so  I  niver  called  *im  nothink  ;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  such  anecdotes. 

The  Supplemental  Ladies,  however,  now  and  then,  in 
the  course  of  their  contemptuous  remarks  about  the 
ignorance  of  the  poor,  show  that  in  some  respects  the 
poor  are  wiser  than  they  are.  We  are  told  how  one 
Lady,  when  relating  to  some  Women  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  difference  in  character  between 
Martha  and  Mary,  was  met  by  the  reply,  “  1  guess  they 
was  as  different  as  peas  and  taturs  ;  but  the  good  Lord, 
He  likes  a  taste  of  all  sorts.’*  Then  what  a  world  of 
unintentional  irony  there  was  in  a  remark  of  the  poor 
girl  who  didn’t  know  what  a  chemise  was !  “  The  chap¬ 

lain  sent  to  see  and  speak  to  her.  He  asked  her  if  she 
knew  any  prayer.  She  had  learnt  one,  she  told  him, 
and  he  made  her  repeat  it,  to  see  what  she  knew.  Find¬ 
ing  her  knowledge  very  imperfect,  he  made  her  kneel 
down  and  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer  for  her.  At  night  she 
got  into  bed  without  any  attempt  at  saying  her  prayers, 
seeing  which  Sister  C.,  of  course,  remonstrated. 

‘  Why,’  said  Lizzie,  *  the  man  said  'em  over  me  once ; 
why  need  I  say  ’em  again  ?  *  ” 


own  aristocratic  way,  on  behalf  of  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  Limehouse  and  the  Isle  of  Hogs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  this  book, 
that  the  West-end  knows  or  cares  anything  about 
East-end  misery.  “  While  the  visible  signs  of  wealth 
multiply  at  the  West-end,”  says  its  authoress,  “  while 
in  one  quarter  new  and  magnificent  mansions  arise,  and 
in  another  innumerable  streets  and  squares,  consisting 
of  handsome  and  comfortable  houses,  extend  farther 
and  farther  to  the  south  and  west — from  the  East-end 
the  cry  of  distress  is  ever  arising  ;  and  we  are  told,  by 
those  who  speak  from  personal  experience,  that  the 
poverty  and  sorrow,  the  suffering  and  the  want,  which 
have  prevailed  there  for  some  years  past,  are  greater 
now  than  have  ever  been  known.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  pained  by  these  reports.”  That  is  well.  It  is  a 
good  thing  that  Ladies,  in  their  **  magnificent  mansions,” 
should  think  at  all  about  the  Women  in  the  squalid 
alleys,  and  even  if  the  pain  caused  by  the  thought 
is  no  greater  than  would  come  from  a  pin-prick,  or 
from  the  snap  of  an  offended  poodle,  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  as  it  may  lead,  in  the  end,  to  some  really  useful 
action.  Evidence  of  some  action  not  altogether  useless 
appears  in  ‘  East  and  West.*  It  tells  very  pompously  and 
very  graciously  how  velvet  and  satin  have  condescended 
to  touch  cotton  and  fustian;  and — though  it  strikes  us  that 
the  Countess  Spencer’s  Supplemental  Ladies  have  wasted 
a  good  deal  of  their  energy  and  stumbled  unnecessarily 
in  the  dark  passages  which  they  have  tried  to  thread 
without  much  light— their  good-natured  efforts  have 
doubtless  been  beneficial  to  themselves  at  any  rate. 
There  are  certain  spurious  qualities  of  mercy  which 
bless  him  that  gives,  though  they  may  not  do  much  in 
blessing  him  that  takes,  and  the  best  blessing  they  can 
bring  to  the  giver  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  truer  philan¬ 
thropy.  In  this  category  we  may  class  much  of  the 
fashionable  benevolence  described  in  the  volume  before 


It  maybe  that  the  Supplemental  Ladies  are  doing  better 
work  than  their  historian  records.  Their  programme 
is  fair.  The  Mission- Women  go  about  in  poor  districts 
reading  the  Bible  to  the  old,  nursing  the  sick,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  the  needs  of  the  poor  creatures  whom  they 
visit.  These  needs  the  Supplemental  Ladies  undertake 
to  supply,  if  they  are  satisfied  concerning  them ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  their  own  almoners.  This  is  enjoined 
upon  them,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  good  of 
those  whom  they  patronise.  It  is  so  comforting  to  a 
real  live  Lady  to  come  now  and  then  into  contact  with  a 
mere  Woman;  it  gives  such  force  to  her  charity,  and 
enables  her  to  go  home  with  such  a  thankful  heart 
about  the  many  blessings  heaped  upon  her  in  her 
“magnificent  mansion,”  that  the  spiritual  profit  is 
bought  cheaply  at  the  cost  of  a  soiled  robe  and  a  stained 
bonnet  string.  It  is  so  comforting  to  the  poor,  too. 
“  The  people,”  we  are  told,  “  like  to  be  visited  by  a  Lady 
from  the  West-end.  It  gives  them  a  proof  that  they 
are  thought  of  and  cared  for  by  some  whose  lot  is  in 
every  way  so  different  from  theirs  ;  and  it  soothes  them 
and  warms  their  hearts.  Any  Lady  who  will  devote  an 
afternoon  once  or  twice  in  the  year  to  an  expedition  to 
the  meeting  of  her  Mission-district,  will  surely  be 
rewarded  by  the  evident  pleasure  which  she  will  give 
to  all  the  poor  Women  there  assembled,  especially 
if  she  will  talk  to  some  of  them  individually,  ask 
after  their  babies,  Ac.”  We  are  told  of  one  Sup¬ 
plemental  Lady  who  gives  an  annual  !Mission-tea,  when 
she  not  only  “endures  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to 
the  East-end,”  but  actually  “  pours  out  tea  at  one  of 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  GEOLOGY. 

The  StndenVs  Elements  of  Geology,  By  Sir  Charles  Ljell,  Bart., 
F.R.S.  John  Murray. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  here  done  for  the  geological 
student  what  Sir  John  Herschel  did  for  the  student  of 
astronomy  in  his  incomparable  ‘  Outlines.’  Young 
beginners  in  natural  science  had  long  wanted  a  short 
manual  of  geology  at  a  reasonable  price,  which  should 
yet  contain  a  full  explanation  of  the  leading  facts  and 
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principles  of  the  science.  Now  they  have  it.  It  is 
nearly  three  years  since  Sir  Charles  Lyell  brought  out 
the  tenth  edition  of  the  *  Principles  of  Geology,*  in 
which  he  startled  the  scientific  world  by  announcing  his 
adoption  of  the  Darwinian  hypotheses,  and  by  seriously 
discussing  the  startling  theories  of  Pangenesis  and 
Natural  Selection.  We  think,  however,  that  he  has 
done  wisely,  in  this  abridged  edition  of  the  ‘Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geology,*  in  confining  himself  to  those  parts 
of  the  science  which  are  regarded  as  established  by  the 
foremost  men  of  every  scientific  creed.  Not  that  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  is  not  good,  —  it  seems  to  be 
gathering  strength  every  day  as  new  discoveries  are 
published  to  the  world,  and  to  be  gradually  attracting  to 
its  ranks  all  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  science  ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  safer  at  the  present  time  to  banish 
all  liypotheses  from  a  student’s  handbook. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  before  us  may  be  regarded 
as  an  almost  perfect  introduction  to  the  sciences  of 
geology  and  palaeontology.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
admirably  abridged  some  portions  of  his  larger  work, 
and  has  adverted  briefly  to  some  of  the  more  important 
recent  discoveries.  He  has  entirely  succeeded,  too,  in 
his  attempt  to  unite  brevity  with  the  copiousness  of 
illustration  which  is  almost  a  necessity  in  a  volume 
intended  for  beginners.  He  has  explained  all  technical 
terms  familiarly  and  lucidly,  has  translated  all  those 
words  which  non-classical  students  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  has,  in  short,  aimed  at  making  himself 
thoroughly  understood  by  every  class  of  readers.  He 
does  not  forsake  the  scientific  aspects  of  geology  for 
what  we  may  call  the  popular  picture-book  style  of 
manual,  which  deals  with  wonders  rather  than  with 
truths,  and  appeals  to  the  poet’s  eye  rather  than  to 
the  right  reason  of  the  philosopher.  Yet  the  book  is 
altogether  attractive,  and  will  be  perused  with  nearly  as 
much  interest  by  the  general  reader  as  by  the  professed 
student  of  natural  science. 

We  need  not  say  more  respecting  the  arrangement  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  than  that  it  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  previous  edition  of  the 
‘  Elements.*  To  show,  however,  that  the  work  has 
been  brought  up  to  the  most  recent  observations  and 
discoveries  in  geological  science,  we  would  mention  that 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  such 
subjects  as  the  lake  regions  of  Equatorial  Africa,  the 
shell-mounds  of  Denmark,  the  ancient  lacustrine  habita¬ 
tions  of  Switzerland,  the  recent  theories  of  denudation,  and 
the  deep-sea  dredgings  of  Dr  Carpenter  and  others.  He 
also  alludes  briefly  to  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man, 
and  attributes  the  general  absence  of  human  bones  from  the 
gravel  and  sand  in  which  flint  tools  have  been  discovered, 
to  the  limited  extent  of  our  researches.  “  It  may  also 
be  presumed,”  he  says,  “  that  when  a  hunter  population, 
always  scanty  in  numbers,  ranged  over  a  region,  they 
were  too  wary  to  allow  themselves  to  be  overtaken  by 
the  floods,  which  swept  away  many  herbivorous  animals 
from  the  low  river  plains  where  they  may  have  been 
pasturing  or  sleeping.** 

In  discussing  the  theory  of  progressive  development, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  alludes,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Trias, 
or  new  red  sandstone  group,  to  the  predominance  of 
mammalia  of  a  low  grade  in  earlier  ages,  and  the  absence 
of  species  of  higher  organisation,  as  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis.  The  recent  discovery  of  a 
living  Saurian  in  New  Zealand,  closely  allied  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  extinct  division  of  the  Lacertilia,  seems  also  to 
the  author  to  aflbrd  an  illustration  of  a  principle  pointed 
out  by  Mr  Darwin,  of  “  the  survival  in  insulated  tracts, 
after  many  changes  in  physical  geography,  of  orders  of 
which  the  congeners  have  become  extinct  on  continents, 
where  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  severer  competition 
of  a  larger  progressive  fauna.”  With  regard  to  the 
amazing  eflects  of  denudation.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  alludes 
to  the  recent  researches  of  Mr  Croll  and  Mr  Geikie, 
in  connection  with  the  river  Mississippi.  Mr  Geikie 
assumes  that  that  river  is  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
basin  which  it  drains  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  6,000 
years,  and  argues  that  it  would  not  require  more  than 
about  4,500,000  years  to  wear  away  the  whole  of  the 


North  American  Continent,  “if  its  mean  height  is 
correctly  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  748  feet.** 

We  cannot  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  this  useful 
volume  without  a  line  of  praise  for  the  full  and  complete 
index,  and  for  the  numerous  admirable  illustrations  of 
rocks  and  fossils  that  it  contains. 


'  HANS  BREITMANN  AND  THE  WAR. 

Hans  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan.  By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland* 
Trubner. 


Not  only  is  it  true,  as  Mr  Browning’s  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi  tells  us,  that  “  we  love,  first  when  we  see  them 
painted,  thing8»we  have  passed  perhaps  a  hundred  times 
nor  cared  to  ‘see ;  **  it  is  also  true  that  art  can  render  at¬ 
tractive  things  we  should  utterly  abominate  if  wo  were 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  them.  The  boors  that 
figure  in  Teniers’s  pictures  would  excite  only  horror  and 
consternation  if  they  were  introduced  into  any  drawing¬ 
room  in  London,  and  yet  persons  who  would  shudder  at 
the  sight  of  these  clodhoppers  take  pleasure  in  look¬ 
ing  at  their  portraits  and  in  studying  their  vacuous  faces. 
Regarded  as  objects  of  art,  they  are  pronounced  ad¬ 
mirable,  although  they  are  essentially  unlovely  and 
repulsive ;  indeed,  it  is  precisely  in  depicting  the  gross 
animalism  of  the  boors  that  the  genius  of  this  painter 
is  most  strikingly  displayed.  A  subject  that  is  wholly 
devoid  of  intrinsic  attractions,  and  still  more  a  subject 
that  is  positively  disagreeable,  must  obviously  depend 
entirely  on  the  artistic  skill  expended  upon  it  for  any 
value  it  may  possess.  Our  admiration  of  a  picture  that 
represents  ngly  or  ignoble  objects  must  have  exclusive 
reference  to  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  delineation  ;  any 
failure  in  this  respect  will  be  instantly  detected,  seeing 
there  is  nothing  to  compensate  for  defective  artistic 
treatment,  and  our  natural  repugnance  will  be  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  feeling  that  a  disagreeable  object  has  been 
unnecessarily  thrust  upon  our  notice.  But  if  the  painter 
succeed  in  allaying  our  antipathy  by  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship  he  bestows  on  the  portrayal  of  what  is 
intrinsically  offensive,  our  impression  of  his  power  as 
an  artist  is  likely  to  be  all  the  greater,  on  account  of 
the  contrast  presented  by  the  low  subject  and  the  high 
art. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
the  sixth  series  of  the  ‘Breitmann  Ballads,*  which  ia 
now  before  us.  No  one  will  profess  to  care  for  the 
Federal  “  bummer  **  for  his  own  sake.  He  is  not  by 
any  means  an  amiable  and  attractive  character ;  never¬ 
theless,  Mr  Leland,  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
series,  succeeded  to  a  wonderful  extent  in  overcoming 
the  disgust  which  the  murdering,  thieving,  drinking,, 
and  swearing  propensities  of  his  hero  were  so  power¬ 
fully  calculated  to  provoke.  In  a  certain  sense  we  all 
came  to  like  Hans  Breitmann,  and  freely  forgave  the 
iniquity  and  profanity  of  which  he  was  guilty,  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  so  successful  a  creation  of  the  lyrico-dramatio 
art.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to  question  the  propriety 
of  any  of  his  sayings  or  doings,  and,  so  long  as  his 
atrocities  helped  us  to  realise  more  fully  the  conception 
of  the  author,  Hans  was  perfectly  entitled  to  speak  and 
act  as  he  chose,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  us.  That 
he  took  full  advantage  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  the  creatures  who  inhabit  the  realm  of  art, 
we  consider  a  merit  rather  than  a  defect.  But  in  all 
the  Transatlantic  Breitmann  ballads  humour  and  fun 
triumphantly  prevailed  over  the  horror  and  immorality 
on  which  they  were  grafted,  and  the  predominating 
feeling  produced  in  tlie  reader’s  mind  was  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  *  Hans 
Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan,*  the  first  of  a  set  of  ballads 
which  Mr  Leland  proposes  to  publish,  descriptive  of 
that  modem  Goth’s  adventures  in  Europe.  We  close 
this  volume,  not  with  a  piquant  ^  sense  of  pleasure,  but 
only  with  a  dull,  unrelieved  feeling  of  disgust. 

Of  the  six  ballads  comprising  this  volume,  only  one 
can  afford  the  slightest  enjoyment,  and  it  is  very  in- 
ferior  to  the  average  of  Mr  Leland’s  previous  pro¬ 
ductions.  That  one  is  “  Breitmann  in  Bivouac,”  a  ballad 
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describing  the  fate  of  a  pig  shot  by  the  sentry  on  duty 
on  suspicion  of  being  a  Franc-tireur  prowling  about  m 
the  dark  on  all-fours.  The  others  are  failures,  and  the 
most  ambitious  is  the  greatest  failure  of  aU. 
our  own  comic  writers,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  have 
sought  to  make  capital  out  of  the  sufferings  the  French 
people  are  enduring  at  the  hands  of  the  German  sol¬ 
diers,  and  Mr  Leland's  attempts  to  do  so  in  “  Breitmanii’s 
Last  Party  ”  is  not  likely  to  encourage  them  to  follow 
his  example.  It  is  probable  that  no  amount  of  wit  or 
humour  could  induce  us  to  laugh  at  such  an  exploit  as 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  this  ballad,  and  there  is  very 
little  wit  or  humour  in  the  poem.  The  man  who  could 
be  brought  to  relish  a  comic  song  on  such  a  theme  must 
surely  have  a  strangely  morbid  taste.  Unless  Mr 
Leland  wishes  to  become  known  as  the  ghoul  among 
modem  poets,  he  had  better  refrain  from  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment  he  has  made  in  “  Breitmanii’s  Last 
Party.”  In  this  ballad  Hans  Breitmann,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  Uhlans,  gallops  forth  at  midnight  in  quest  of 
plunder.  Arriving  at  a  castle,  they  make  an  assault 
upon  it,  and  soon  overpower  its  defenders.  Here  occur 
the  only  lines  that  exhibit  a  gleam  of  that  humour  which 
flashed  so  brightly  in  the  earlier  Breitmann  ballads  : 

Dej  smash  in  <le  gate, 

Und  inshpired  by  GotVs  fury^ 

Dey  shdole  all  de  plate  ! 

When  all  the  Frenchmen  in  the  castle  lie  dead  in  the 
hall,  a  little  German  governess  with  golden  ringlets 
makes  her  appearance,  and  manifests  her  joy  at  the 
slaughter  of  her  master’s  family  by  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  laughter.  As  might  be  expected,  she  instantly  wins 
favour  with  Hans  Breitmann,  whose  sympathy  with 
her  on  account  of  the  persecutions  she  has  suffered 
during  her  stay  in  the  castle  knows  no  bounds  : 

Mit  a  tear  Breitmann  bend. 

To  de  peaudifool  miss  ; 

**  Crate  Gott !  canst  dou  suffer 
Soosh  horrors  ash  dis  ? 

His  arm  round  de  maiden 
Der  hero  has  bound, 

Und  it  sbtaid  dere  goot  while. 

Tore  dey  got  it  unwound. 

All  the  booty  the  castle  contains  is  brought  together 
and  deposited  in  a  heap  at  the  German  maiden’s  feet. 
The  hall  is  lighted  up,  champagne  is  laid  out,  and  pre¬ 
parations  are  made  for  a  ball  to  celebrate  the  victory 
that  has  been  gained : 

Dat  pile  of  dead  Tellers, 

Vot  died  for  La  France, 

May  see,  if  dej  like. 

How  de  Shermans  can  tance  ! 

Dressing  themselves  from  the  wardrobes  of  the 
caatle,  with  the  assistance  of  some  French  maidens, 
some  of  the  Uhlans  assume  white  chokers  and  gloves, 
and  others  array  themselves  in  female  garments.  Then 
begin  orgie  of  dancing,  drinking,  and  singing,  Hans 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  gallantry  to  the  German 
govoi-ness. 

Boot  calm  in  de  hall. 

Ever  calm  on  de  floor. 

Was  a  row  of  still  guests, 

Dat  would’t  tantz  nefermore. 

Mit  plood-shtreams  black  winding, 

Der  lord  mit  his  men, 

When  der  Youngest  Day  cooms 
Hans  may  meet  dem  acain. 

The  ballad  closes  with  a  wild  and  appropriate  pane¬ 
gyric  on  “der  Uhlan,  der  Teufel’s  Own  Child,”  and 
the  Latin  prayer,  “ab  ir4  Normanorum  libera  nos, 
Domine !  ” 

Before  leaving  this  volume,  we  may  mention  that  Mr 
Leland  intimates,  in  a  preface,  that  the  idea  of  repre¬ 
senting  Hans  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  letters  of  several  newspaper-correspondents 
at  the  seat  of  war.  This  fact  may  perhaps  serve  to 
explain  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  collection  as  works 
of  art,  compared  with  those  which  have  previously  been 
issued  by  the  same  author.  Anglo-German  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  language  of  many  of  the  warriors  who 
fought^  in  the  Southern  State,  but  it  must  be  very 
exceptional  in  the  German  armies  that  now  occunv 
France. 


JEWISH  LITERATURE. 

The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites  according  to  the  Old 

Testament  and  Apocrypha,  By  C.  and  A.  De  Hothschild. 

In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

This  work  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an  evidence  of  the 
view  taken  of  Jewish  literature  by  intellectual  Jews  of 
the  present  day.  All  criticism,  except  from  a  literaiy 
point  of  view,  seems  to  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
supernatural  and  miraculous  element,  which  mingles  so 
largely  with  the  records  of  the  race,  has  been  received 
without  explanation  or  comment. 

The  story  of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  when,  an 
Arabian  clan,  they  invaded  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  then  fertile  lands  of  Southern  Syria,  to  the  time 
when  their  capital  fell  before  the  Roman  arms  and  the 
dispersion  of  their  race  was  completed,  has  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  told.  The  researches  of  the  Germans  have 
laid  the  necessary  foundations.  No  English  work,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  creditable  volumes  of  Deans  Stanley 
and  Milman,  has  done  for  the  Jewish  nation  what  Mr 
Grote  has  done  for  the  Greek.  In  truth,  it  seems  difficult 
for  a  generation  nursed  in  the  traditions  of  Hebrew 
theology,  and  exposed  to  the  dogmatic  and  sectarian 
spirit  springing  therefrom,  to  attain  to  the  impartiality 
necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  their  relations  to  the  world  around 
them. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us  records  the 
progress  of  the  Israelites  as  related  in  the  Bible,  with 
the  addition  of  a  brief  recapitulation  of  their  history 
down  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  The  wars  of 
AntiochusEpiphanesand  the  patriotic  exploits  of  the  Mac 
cabees  are  related  with  the  spirit  and  feeling  natural  in 
authors  who  feel  this  to  have  been  the  really  heroic  period 
in  their  nation  s  history.  The  second  volume  differs  in 
character  and  scope  from  its  predecessor.  Commencing 
with  a  discussion  on  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  which  is  afterwards  elaborated  when 
their  individual  writings  are  considered,  it  ends  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  One  characteristic  which  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  is  well  pointed  out : 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  works,  which  to  us  are 
lasting -truths  written  for  all  ages,  were  in  fact  orations  intended 
to  produce  an  instantaneous  effect.  They  are  adorned  with  all 
the  skilful  ornaments  w'hich  rhetoric  suggests,  and  contain  all 
those  varied  metaphors,  similes,  alliterations,  and  conceits  which 
excite  the  feelings  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  listener. 

Throughout  this  part  of  the  work  the  influence  of 
these  writings  on  the  people  is  well  shown,  though  in  our 
days,  even  with  the  aid  of  Mr  Carlyle  and  Mr  Ruskin, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them. 
Much  less  difficulty  will  exist  in  understanding  and 
appreciating,  with  the  authors  of  the  book,  the  sublime 
poetry  of  Job.  Following  the  now  generally  received 
idea,  the  episode  of  Elihu  is  recognised  as  a  modem 
interpolation,  entirely  marring  the  meaning  and  harmony 
of  the  narrative.  The  following  remarks  on  that  vigorous 
Oriental  drama,  “  The  Song  of  Solomon,”  which  has 
been  so  mercilessly  tortured  into  a  religious  and  spiritual 
allegory,  show  the  light  in  which  it  is  here  reganied ; 

A  young  shepherdess  from  the  little  town  of  Shulem,  near 
Nazareth,  and  hence  simply  called  the  Shulamite,  was  betrothed 
to  a  shepherd,  who  fondly  loved  her.  Her  beauty  excited  admira¬ 
tion,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  luxurious  court  of  King  Solomon, 
but  she  resisted  all  temptations  and  allurements ;  in  her  thoughts 
and  in  her  dreams  she  longed  for  her  distant  bridegroom,  and  at 
last  the  king  was  compelled  to  send  her  to  her  home,  where  the 
young  pair  were  happily  united  in  marriage. 

The  genius  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  more  strongly 
inclined  to  lyrical  poetry  than  to  speculative  thought, 
though  in  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Sirach,  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  a  high  standard  of  the 
latter  was  attained  to ;  accordingly,  the  construction 
and  tendency  of  the  Psalms  has  here  been  examined  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  well  pointed  out  that,  being 
the  effusions  of  many  minds  during  many  generations, 
they  present  an  almost  endless  variety  of  shades  in 
character,  spirit,  and  theme ;  the  earlier  compositions 
being  characterised  by  force  often  rising  to  vehemence, 
by  boldness  of  thought  clothed  in  brevity  of  form,  with- 
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cut  much  regard  to  symmetry  and  correctness  of  diction 
while  an  artistic  choice  and  a  flow  of  words,  expressed 
with  more  clearness  than  power,  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  later  parts.  The  work,  as  transmitted  to 
us  in  the  scriptural  canon,  cannot  have  been  completed 
till  long  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  perhaps  not  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  for  many  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  express  the  sorrow  of  exiles  longing  for  the  soil,  and 
clinging  to  the  faith,  of  their  ancestors,  while  others  are 
the  effusions  of  patriots  sighing  under  the  oppression  of 
a  cruel  invader. 

The  authors  seem  thoroughly  well  qualified  by  their 
correct  appreciation  of  Jewish  literature,  and  their 
sympathy  with  Jewish  habits  of  thought,  to  do  justice 
to  their  subject  in  all  its  variations,  from  the  shrewd 
and  careful  maxims  of  the  Proverbs  to  the  satire  and 
epicureanism  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  and  they  have  produced  a 
work  which,  though  not  particularly  well  arranged, 
especially  in  the  historical  portions,  or  of  any  great 
critical  value,  bears  trace  of  an  appreciative  and  tolerant 
spirit  too  seldom  seen  even  in  the  present  day. 

THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  Quarterly  Review. — The  Edinburgh  Review. — The  Westminster 
Review. — The  British  Quarterly  Review. — The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. — The  Popular  Science  Review, 

Striking  evidence  of  the  agreement  of  opinion  that 
now  prevails  among  nearly  all  classes  of  Englishmen  in 
their  view  of  the  war  appears  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  all  the  Quarterlies  that  treat  of  politics  discuss 
the  question.  That  France  was  wrong  in  beginning  the 
w’ar,  that  Germany  is  wrong  in  continuing  it  to  its 
present  phase,  is  the  burden  of  all.  The  *  Quarterly,*  * 
which  has  three  strictly  political  articles,  and  a  fourth 
on  “  French  Patriotic  Songs,”  is  most  outspoken,  fairly 
expressing  that  strange  vehemence  with  which  Tories 
throughout  England  give  temporary  support  to  the 
Republican  Government  in  France.  The  ‘  Edinburgh,* 
which  contains  only  one  short  article  on  the  great  topic 
of  the  day,  is  more  temperate,  and  shows  that  it  would 
have  sympathised  more  with  France  had  France  resumed 
the  weak  and  gentlemanly  rule  of  the  Orleanists.  The 
*  British  Quarterly  *  is  only  historical  and  descriptive, 
parenthetically  indicating  more  hatred  of  Germany 
than  love  for  France.  The  *  Westminster  *  is  chiefly 
philosophical,  and  leaves  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
French  are  suffering  justly  for  their  long  submission  to 
Napoleonism.  The  four  Quarterlies  differ  widely,  as 
widely  as  ever,  in  their  political  tone ;  but  that  only 
renders  their  momentary  agreement  the  more  remark¬ 
able. 

Perhaps  the  best  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  *  is  one 
furnishing  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  revenues  of 
India.  Two  cardinal  facts,’*  it  is  said  in  its  last 
sentence,  “experience  proves  in  regard  to  Indian 
taxation ;  first,  that  if  w’e  are  to  have  new  modes  of 
expenditure,  we  must  devise  new  taxes  to  meet  them ; 
and,  second,  that  new  taxes  will  not  be  successfully 
devised  and  put  in  force  till  there  is  some  provincial 
localisation  of  the  finances,  giving  to  those  who  find  the 
money  an  interest  more  near  in  it  than  the  remote 
interest  of  supplying  a  central  treasury.**  The  time  is 
coming  for  abandonment  of  our  own  exploit  of  Ctesarism 
in  India.  The  sooner  we  learn  that  the  great  peninsula 
must  be  ruled  altogether  for  its  people,  and  mainly  by 
its  people,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  us  and  for  them. 

A  kindred  moral  is  enforced  by  an  able  article  in  the 
‘Edinburgh*  on  “The  Foreign  Relations  of  China.” 

“  The  Chinese  ruling  classes,  *  we  there  read,  “  may 
not  be  wholly  wrong  if  they  conceive  that  a  nation  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  millions  was  not  made 
merely  for  foreign  trade,  and  that  foreign  nations  and 
merchants  might  grow  rich,  or  even  that  foreign  states¬ 
men  and  political  philosophers  might  enjoy,  free  of 
cost,  a  new  and  vast  field  for  experiments.  They  may  be 
pardoned  if  they  sometimes  feel — and  feel  strongly — that 
every  other  object  and  interest  in  the  empire  should  not 
be  wholly  subordinated  to  their  commercial  relations, 
or  the  nation  governed  entirely  and  exclusively  by  the  i 


demands  of  foreign  mei  chants  or  the  will  of  foreiern 
States.’* 

The  ‘  Edinburgh  *  has  a  short  and  veiy  emphatic  paper 
on  ‘‘The  Treaties  of  1856  and  1867,”  maintaining  the 
justice  of  those  compacts,  and  urging  that  they  and  all 
other  treaties,  when  once  made,  must  be  for  ever  kept. 
The  same  review  makes  a  pleasant  diversion  from  the 
turmoil  of  current  politics  in  an  appreciative  criticism 
of  Mr  Morris’s  ‘  Earthly  Paradise  ’ ;  and  the  ‘  West¬ 
minster  ’  has  a  similar  but  more  skilful  criticism  of 
“  The  Poetical  Writings  of  Mr  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.*' 

What  any  poet  is  going  to  be  for  another  generation,  it  is  not 
given  to  his  contemporaries  to  tell.  I3ut  what  Mr  Rossetti  in  his 
own  generation  is  may  be  put  on  record  ;  and  that  is,  the  poet  of 
personal  passion, --for  all  such  as  know  or  can  sympathise  with 
personal  passion  in  a  shape  in  which,  being  most  paramount  and 
engrossing,  it  is  yet  not  most  direct  or  most  alone,  but  in  which  it 
takes  up  and  carries  along  with  it  all  collateral  elements  of  the 
being, — and  the  more  modern,  the  more  highly  organised  and 
endowed  the  being,  the  more  complex  and  manifold  these  elements 
will  be, — re-awakening  and  illuminating  all  forms,  all  pressures 
past,  adding  intensity  to  existence,  charging  and  complicating  the 
consciousness  with  images  from  far  and  near.  That  is  the  line  of 
his  most  specific  and  original  excellence,— and  along  that  line  he 
seems  to  have  set  himself  to  work  with  a  conscious  purpose  of 
art,  and  with  a  plentitude  of  artistic  resources  not  frequent  in 
literature.  His  attraction  to  media3valism  is  in  part  merely  one 
man’s  share  in  the  claim  made  by  modern  mankind  to  its  heritage 
in  the  entire  past,  instead  of  the  separate  cantle  with  which  it  had 
long  been  satisfied.  It  is  an  idle  and  enervating  thing  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  practical  hankering  after  a  return  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  its  modes  of  thought  and  life ;  to  entertain  and  propagate  an 
imaginative  delight  in  these  is  to  enlarge  the  stores  of  the  spirit 
and  to  tighten  the  links  of  generation  with  generation.  But  in 
part  also  the  attraction  now  in  question  depends,  as  has  been 
shown,  on  affinity  of  artistic  impulse ;  the  attempt  of  this  writer 
is  naturally  germane  to  the  attempt  of  the  Middle  Age  in  so  far 
as  he  searches,  without  overmuch  regard  to  precedent  and  pre¬ 
scription,  after  direct  and  intense  modes  for  the  expression  of 
highly  intellectualised  passion,  and  as  his  favourite  mode  depends 
on  sensibility  to  outward  beauty  and  colour. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  the  ‘  British  Quarterly  ’  are 
heavy.  One  is  on  “  The  Explorations  in  Palestine,” 
another  on  “The  Established  Church  in  Wales,”  and 
a  third  on  “  The  Greek  New  Testament  of  Dr  Tregelles.’* 

*  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  *  and  the  ‘  Popular 
Science  Review  *  are  rich  as  usual  in  articles  of  their 
special  sort.  These  sentences  from  a  paper  by  Mr 
‘  Highton,  in  the  former  of  the  two,  will  indicate  the 
work  which  society  requires  its  philosophers  and 
!  physicists  to  help  it  in  doing: 

In  mechanics  we  are  allowed  to  balance  plus  motion  in  one 
direction  against  minus  motion  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  the  * 
slightest  preponderance  on  one  side  or  another  will  set  in  motion 
an  illimitable  amount  of  mass.  Why  may  not  the  same  principle 
be  applied  to  electrics,  magnetics,  and  calorics  ?  Cannot  skill, 
mere  skill,  produce  a  less  or  greater  disturbance  and  restoration 
of  equilibrium,  and  so  more  or  less  force  ?  What  an  enormous 
generation  of  force  and  disturbance  of  chemical  and  calorific 
equilibrium  can  we  produce  by  the  mere  application  to  a  forest  of 
a  lucifer  match  or  spark,  which  having  once  commenced  the 
motion,  thus  constantly  reproduces  itsdf,  till  in  a  few  hours 
carbon  and  hydrogen  have  all  become  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  a  grand  aisturbance  of  calorific  equilibrium  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  which  takes  ages  to  restore  itself,  till  at  last,  again,  in  due 
time,  by  the  re-growth  of  the  vegetation,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  caloric  have  recovered  their  original  state ;  and  all  this 
grand  revolution  and  restoration  of  forces— this  regular  round  of 
chemical  activity — has  been  produced  by  a  lucifer  match  or  spark  ? 
Nothing  has  been  gained  or  lost ;  the  heat  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  has  again  been  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  vegetation ; 
and  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  other  compounds  have  again 
resolved  themselves  into  the  shape  of  wood  and  leaves.  And 
cannot  we  by  skill,  without  force,  induce  more  or  less  of  the 
combined  electricities  plus  and  minus,  or  of  the  combined  heat 
and  cold  in  matter,  so  to  separate  themselves  that,  by  their 
re-combination,  they  may  work  for  our  benefit?  This  is  the 
great  physical  problem  of  problems  for  science  to  solve.  But  if 
this  is  a  problem  beyond  our  power  to  solve,  the  next  best  thing 
to  be  attempted  is  to  harness  in  our  service  the  great  powers  of 
nature,  to  catch  and  force  to  our  own  use  the  circuits  of  electricity 
which  are  for  ever  circling  the  earth,  and  which  hitherto  vve  have 
only  used  to  direct  our  magnets,  and  guide  our  ships ;  in  fact,  to 
mount,  as  skilful  and  well-taught  Phaetons,  the  chariot  of  the  jonj 
and  force  its  four  mighty  steeds,  the  strongest  and  mightiest  of  all 
steeds,  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  force,  to  work  for  us 
our  ploughs,  and  looms,  and  engines,  and  drag  our  railwy  trains. 
Twice,  indeed,  every  day  as  I  sit  and  watch  the  Thames,  I  see  the 
moon  drawing  up  and  down  along  its  sdent  highway  trains  of 
barges;  for  does  she  not  as  she  goes  round  the  earth,  pull  with  her 
its  tidai  waters,  with  barges  and  all  else  that  floats  on  them  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  the  sun  put  to  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  as  he 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SNDI50  JAN.  18. 

illuDdcll,  J.  Wagstaff.— ‘The  Manual  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Companies. 
(Hvo,  pp.  64.)  Kixon  and  Arnold.  .  „  . 

*Bni^eld,  ThomM,— ‘  Hermione,  and  other  Poems.’  (16mo,  pp.  112. 

•Brookfield.  Mrs.— ‘Influence.’  A  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Post  8\o 
pp.  287, 276.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  .  „  .  .  ,  c  j  cj  • 

Brown,  J.  Italdwin,  B.  A.— ‘  Mi»road  Passages  of  Scripture.’  Second  Senes 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv,  200.)  Hodder  and  Stou;,Hiton. 

—  Verse  of  the  Time  of  the  First  French  Kevolu- 

l.W.)  Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

.  J.  Brodribb.— ‘  Select  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger. 

(Crown  8VO,  pp-  xv,  276.)  Long- 


Brown, 
t  . 

•‘  Canoness,  The ; 

tkm.’  (16mo, 

Church,  A.  J.,  am 

Latin  Text,  with  English  Notes, 
mans. 

•Courcelle,  J.  Hector.— *  Adeline ;  a  Poem,  in  Seven  Cantos.’  (l6mo,  pp. 

182.)  J.  C.  Hotten.  „  , 

« Evenings  at  the  Tea-Table.’  (Square  32mo,  pp.  iv,  394.)  Strahan. 
•Francillon,  R.  E.— ‘  Earl’s  Dene.^  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 

^>1  \  Rlflrkurnnd 

•Hare,  Augustus  J.  C.— ‘  Walks  in  Rome.’  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  XXV,  446;  vi,  464.)  Strahan. 

•Ihne,  Wilhelm.—*  The  History  of  Rome.’  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (8vo,  pp.  xxxv, 
575;  xix,  490.)  Longmans.  . 

Judd,  Sylve^r.— ‘  Margaret.  A  Tale  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal.  Blight 
and  Bloom.’  (Post  8vo,  pp.  vlii,  401.)  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Marston. 

Macdonald,  Duncan  George  Forbes,  LL.D. — ‘Naimleon  III.,  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  the  IMnce  Imperial,  and  the  Franco-German  War.’  (8vo, 
pp.  90.)  David  Steel. 

Macfle,  R.  A.,  M.P.— •  Colonial  Questions  Pressing  for  Immediate  Solution, 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Empire.’  (8vo,  pp.  xvl,  120.) 
Longmans. 

Maitland,  Edward.— '  The  Passion  for  Intellectual  Freedom.’  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  38.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott. 

Mamin  VranHn,  D.D.— ‘  The  Story  of  a  Working  Man’s  Life ;  with  Sketches 
of  Travel  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  related  by  Him¬ 
self.’  With  an  Introduction  by  William  R.  Williams,  D.D.  (Crown 
8vo,pp.  xxvUI,  462.)  Triibner. 

•Mayor,  J<5in  E.  B.,  M.A.,  Edited  by.— ‘Life  of  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  bv 
his  Father.’  (12mo,  pp.  xxUi,  248.)  Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell, 
and  Co. 

•Miller,  Joaquin. — ‘  Pacific  Poems.*  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xli,  107.)  Whitting- 
ham  and  Wilkins. 

Mlrart,  St  George.—*  On  the  Genesis  of  Species.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv,  296.) 
Macmillan. 

•*  Poems.’  By  F.  D.  T.  (Fcap.  8ro,  pp.  vill,  128.)  Oxford :  Shrimpton. 
•Taylor,  Bayard.-*  Joseph  and  his  Friend.  A  Story  of  Pennsylvania.' 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi,  361.)  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

Vincent,  Benjamin. — *  A  Supplement  to  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  : 
containing  the  Chronicle  oi  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and  a  Summary 
of  the  History  of  the  World,  1868 — 1870.’  (8vo,  pp.  57.)  Moxou. 

[•  These  books  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

Mr  St  George  Mivart’s  *  Genesis  of  Species  *  is  an  attempt 
to  disprove  the  Darwinian  theory.  It  is  a  carefully-written 
and  well-illustrated  book,  of  which  we  shall  hope  hereafter 
to  speak  critically.  To-day  it  will  suffice  to  quote  this 
outline  of  the  arguments  wffich  Mr  Mivart  undertakes  to 
substantiate : 

That  “  Natural  Selection  ”  is  incompetent  to  account  for  the 
incipient  stages  of  useful  structures. 

That  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  co-existence  of  closely 
similar  structures  of  diverse  origin. 

That  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  specific  differences 
be  developed  suddenly  instead  of  gradually. 

That  the  opinion  that  species  have  definite  though  very  different 
limits  to  their  variability  is  still  tenable. 

That  certain  fossil  transitional  forms  are  absent,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  present. 

That  some  facts  of  geographical  distribution  supplement  other 
difficulties. 

That  the  objection  drawn  from  the  physiological  difference 
between  “species”  and  “races  ”  still  exists  unrefuted. 

That  there  are  many  remarkable  phenomena  in  organic  forms 
upon  which  “Natural  Selection  ”  throws  no  light  whatever,  but 
the  explanations  of  w’hich,  if  they  could  be  attained,  might  throw 
light  upon  specific  origination. 

In  ^Ir  Baldwin  Brown’s  *  Misread  Passages  of  Scripture  * 
we  have  twelve  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  liberal  sermons  on 
disputed  texts.  Mr  Brown  holds  rightly  that  great  mis¬ 
chief  has  in  former  days  been  done  by  indiscriminate 
devotion  to  the  word  and  letter  of  the  Bible.  **  We  have 
flung  around  the  object  of  our  care,”  he  says,  sheltering 
mist,  which,  while  no  doubt  it  has  baffled  many  an 
assailant,  has  robbed  it  of  its  power  of  self-defence,  that 
self-manifestation  wherein  lies  the  victorious  strength  of 
everything  that  is  of  God.”  Now  he  rejoices  that  a 
ffifferent  method  is  in  vogue  ;  and  that  method  he  pursues 
in  a  most  praiseworthy  spirit  in  the  volume  which  he  has 
just  published.  All  readers  of  the  book  may  not  acree 
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to  comprehend.  So  I  said,  by  way  of  exculpation,  *•  I  see  how  it 
is.  You  believe  in  the  devil :  I  prefer  believing  in  God.”  He 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  thinking  over  this,  for  after  some  time 
he  remarked,  “  Ah  !  but  we  are  told,  you  know,  that  the  devil  is 
verv  strong.”  Riding  on,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  a  party  of 
aborigines  were  holding  a  “  corrobbory,”  or  native  dance,  of  a 
kind  far  more  vigorous  than  elegant.  Whether  it  was  out  of  pure 
liveliness  of  heart,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  time  honoured  custom,  or 
as  an  act  of  devotion  that  they  danced  thus,  I  was  ignorant.  My 
companion,  however,  declared  it  to  be  the  latter,  and  straightway 
proceeded  to  denounce  the  Government  of  the  colony  for  suffering 
devil-worship  (for  such  lie  believed  it)  to  be  practised  within  its 
limits.  And  his  indignation  towards  the  poor  dancing  savages 
was  not  mitigated  one  whit,  even  when  I  offered  on  their  behalf 
the  obvious  apology. that,  perhaps  they,  too,  had  been  “told  that 
the  devil  is  very  strong.” 

Dr  Mason’s  *  Story  of  a  Working  Man’s  Life  ’  is  a  record 
of  missionary  exploits,  which  may  interest  a  special  class 
of  readers. 

Messrs  Church  and  Brodribb  have  produced  a  scholarly 
edition  of  ‘  Pliny’s  Letters,’  well  supplied  with  introductions 
and  notes  that  clear  up  all  real  difficulties  in  the  Latin 
text,  without  giving  too  much  help  to  lazy  students. 

A.  convenient  supplement  to  Mr  Vincent’s _ edition  of 
*  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  ’  appears  in  a  pamphlet 
arranged  for  binding  with  the  larger  work.  It  forms  a  very 
useful  handbook  of  dates  for  the  past  two  years.  All  the 
incidents  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  are  given  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  down  to  the  end  of  last  year ;  and,  under 
Spain,  the  arrival  of  King  Amadeus,  on  the  2nd  of  tMs 
month,  is  even  recorded. 

Dr  Macdonald’s  ‘  Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
the  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  Franco-German  War’  is  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  apology  for  the  ex-Emperor,  whose  **  great  nobleness 
of  sentiment,  heroism  and  magnanimity,”  we  are  told,  shine 
brightly  in  his  present  “dark  hour  of  misfortune.”  Mr 
Maefie’s  *  Colonial  Questions  Pressing  for  Immediate 
Solution,’  are  lectures .  and  articles  by  himself  and  others, 
worked  up  into  a  clear  argument  for  colonial  federation. 

‘  Margaret  ’  is  an  American  novel  of  revolution-life,  written 
twenty  years  ago,  and  now  reprinted  for  English  readers. 
In  *  Evenings  at  the  Tea  Table  *  we  have  a  collection  of 
short  stories  and  easy  moralising  for  children. 

Although  translations  of  copious  passages  from  the 
eloquent  address  on  ‘  France  and  Germany,*  which  was 
delivered  in  St  George’s  Hall  in  December  last  by  Le  Pere 
Hyacinthe,  were  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time, 
we  doubt  not  many  persons  will  be  anxious  to  possess  a 
complete  copy  of  the  original.  The  discours  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs  Macmillan  and  Co.  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  will  probably  take  rank  as  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  profound  literary  production  that 
has  yet  bebn  called  forth  by  the  war,  on  the  French  side. 
No  clearer  or  more  succinct  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
war  is  anywhere  to  be  found  than  is  contained  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  we  believe  that  the  predictions  of  the  high- 
souled,  heretical  priest,  regarding  the  future  of  his  country, 
will  turn  out  to  be  substantially  correct.  It  is  in  every 
respect — in  matter  and  in  manner — a  model  discours,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  among  our  clergy 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  age  and 
seek  to  guide  the  opinion  of  their  flocks.  We  may  mention 
that  Father  Hyacinthe  has  dedicated  hia  discourse”^ 
Emmanuel,  Prince  de  la  Paix  ” — which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  English  taste  in  these  matters— and  that  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  sale  are  to  ’oe  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  peasantry  of  France. 
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Eighteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 


PICTURES,  by  BRITISH  ard  FOREIGN  AR- 
TIST.S,  IS  NOW  OPEN  AT  THE  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  120  Pallmall,  from  Hnlf-past  Nine 
till  Half-past  Five  o'clock.  Admission,  la.  Cata¬ 
logue,  Cd. 


French  gallery  fund  and 

EXHIBITION,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Dis¬ 
tressed  Peasantry  of  France. — This  EXHIBI¬ 
TION  is  now  OPEN,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  street,  Pallmall,  from 
0.30  to  5  p.m.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  fid. 
Contributions  of  Works  of  Art  and  Subscriptions 
are  still  received  at  the  French  Gallery  by  the 
Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs  Chetwode  and  Wallis. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 


LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


Lim ited  pa  RTNERSHIP.  —  A 

City  Mercantile  Firm  arc  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL,  of  from  £5,000 
to  £10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  an  old- 
established  business,  producing  a  large  income. 
Address  E.,  Flux  and  Leadbitter’s,  Solicitors,  158 
Leadeuhall  street,  E.C. 


OOL.  S£IKN££'S  UAKGO  BELISE, 


Prepared  from  the  Mango  and  other  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


A  MILD  AND  DELICIOUS  PICKLE, 


Wholesale  of  the  Proprietors, 


CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


MO  U  R  N  I  N-G.  —  Mesisra  JAY 

have  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milli- 


AvX  have  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milli¬ 
ners  who  act  as  travellers,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can  be  dispatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or 
telemm,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
pur^aser. 


purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 


Messrs  Jat  have  adopted  a  fixed  tariff  of  their 
charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 


JAYS’ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  Loudon. 
(Two  Doors  from  Oxford  street). 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  by  the  Faculty  as  the  best 


ivi 


digestion,  and  contains  in  due  proportion  all 
the  substances  required  for  healthy  growth. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAP3IAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet  for  CHILDREN,  its 
richness  in  earthy  phosphates  ensuring 
healthy  development  of  the  teeth  and  bony 
frame. 


ENTIRE  WHEAT  FLOUR 

(CHAPMAN  and  CO.’S  Patent  Prepared) 

Is  recommended  for  the  use  of  Invalids,  as 
far  more  sustaining  than  Arrowroot,  Corn 
Flour,  Ac.,  which  are  often  rcyected,  when 
the  Entire  Wheat  Flour  is  taken  with 
relish. 


Retail  of  Chemists,  &c.,  in  3d.,  Cd.,  and  Is. 
packets,  and  38.  tins. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL 

CHANDELIERS. 


GLASS 


TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

3Ioderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BI RM I  XG II A3I — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1SU7, 


■y  DUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 
immediate  ease  and  re- 
i«  P****"il  excrescences.  I*rice  Cd.  and 

•  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 


BREAKFAST. 


mark— HY— without  which 
uoue  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


JAMES  EPPS  and  CO..  IIOMCEOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  nomoDopathic  Chemists, 
London. 


INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEGH 
ALES 


Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituteA 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Ofiices— Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 


for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service.”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 


M.VNUFACTURKD  BY 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen , 
and  others. 


*«*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


TTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 


V  V  TRUSS  18  allowed  by  upwards  or  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effrotive  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LKYER, 
fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inebies  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer,  I 


Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and 
318.  fid.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  6d.,  428.,  and  528. 6d. 
Postage  Is.  8d 

l^ce  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  fid. 
Postage  Is.  lOd. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-tJffice,  Piccadilly. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 


JLLI  CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  Cd., 
7s.  fid.,  lUs.,  and  Ifis.  each.  Postage  Cd. 

JOHN  WHITE,  3IANUFACTUREB,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS.  ® 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  C’ondiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 90  WTgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I’ortman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 


Xa — The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requesttKi  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed  Elizabeth 
Lazenby. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2jW.  a  pint.  ASK  FOE 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  liJXTKACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  <rf  genuine¬ 
ness. 


H.  BOCK-BINKO’S 

Chemical  Manufactory, 

3  CITY  GARDENS,  LONDON,  N. 


An  evening  DRINK— cacaoine. 

Cacao  nibs  on  the  removal  of  the 


oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  CacMine. 
Cacaoine  contains  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  whatever.  Cacaoine  makes  one  of  the 
lightest,  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
day.  Cacaoine,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
the  fine  natural  fiavour  of  cacao  nibs. 


/. 
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B  I N  K  O’  S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PAPER 
BLUE,  FOR  Laukdry  and  Household 
Purposes. 

This  Blue  needs  no  recommendation;  it  will 
recommend  itself.  Every  lady  who  has  used  it  is 
charmed  with  its  oleanliness,  simplicity,  and 
cheapness. 

Sold  in  Penny  Packets, 


And  is  far  C]!heaper  than  any  other  Blue. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 


r>INKO’S  BAKIXa  POWDEB, 

Liebig’s  Principle. 

Warranted  free  from  Alum. 

Penny  Packets,  and  Od.  and  Is.  Canisters. 


PHCENIX 


Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  PHCENIX 

POWDER. 

Muslins,  or  any  other  Fabrics,  being  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  this  powder  will  not  take  Fire,  thereby 
preventing  danger  to  life. 

In  Canisters,  fid.  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 


PATENT  VICrrORIA  COMPOSI¬ 
TION,  Lace,  Muslin,  and  Fine  Linen 
Detergent. 

The  superiority  of  this  composition  over  any 
other  prej^ration  for  the  improvement  in  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  articles  of  Lace  and  Fancy  Linen 
Clothing,  fce.,  will  at  once  manifest  itself  where 
care  and  taste  are  displayed  by  the  parties 
using  it. 

In  Canisters,  fid.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

FLUID,  for  cleaning  Window,  Looking* 
Plate,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Glass. 

In  Bottles,  fid.  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

>  ATE  NT  IMPERIAL  FURNI 


TURK  CREAM,  SWEE'J’  PERFUME, 
And  Superior  to  other  similar  Preparations. 


In  Bottles,  fid.  and  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

lATENT  IMPERIAL  RAT  AND 


MOUSE  EXTERMINATOR,  Non-poi- 


In  Id.  Boxes  and  Canisters  at  Is.  each. 


BINKO’S 

PATENT  IMPERIAL  BRILLIANT 

PLATE  POWDER. 

In  Id.  Packets  and  Canisters  fid.  each.  Sold 
everywhere. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  aad  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 


appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  bo 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  whoaresub- 

!ect  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  siug- 
ng  in  the  ears,  wsing  from  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  should  never  l>e  without  them, 
as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulnessof  sight,  ner>’ou8  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  lid.  and 
28.  ^  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Cnemist. 


28.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Cnemist. 


IKHZBITIID  WEAKNESS  AND 
DEBILITY. 


This  subject  is  popularly  treated  in  HYPO- 
GASTRIA,  a  new  work  by  Mr  Harry  Lmb, 
M.K.C.8.E.,  Ac.,  Surgeon  Electndan.  Port  flwe. 
28.  fid.  Contents— Weakness,  btsn^uring.  Spinal 
Debility,  and  Irritation,  Loss  of  Tone,  Nervous 
Exhaustion,  Ac.  To  be  obtained  at  31  Sackvilio 
street,  Piccadilly,  W. 


OVERLAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA— Illustrated  Price-lists  of  Over¬ 
land  Trunks,  Ladies’  Travelling  Boxes,  Port¬ 
manteaus,  Leather  Bags,  Cabin  Furniture,  Ac., 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  THRESHER 
and  GLKNNY,  Outfitters,  next  door  to  Somerset 
House,  Strand,  London. 
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OZOEBEIT  (PATENTED).  OZOIEEIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE, 

at  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 

DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Ikvalids.— If  vom  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  f*'®® 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  wearr  achings  of  protracted  i  ^  ■  ’  Ci  * 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating 

yourself  with  that  iriarvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BKOAV  NL  (Member  of  t  e 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORDOYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

&C. 

From  Lord  Fbancts  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  llth,  1868. 
Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  bad  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31, 1861. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l4d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelraiag  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manupacturbr, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  S3  Great  Rassell  street.  Bloomsbury.  London* 


Bedsteads,  bedding,  and 

FUKNITURK.  'BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
lls.  to45/. 

B>EDD1NG  Manufactured  on  the 
*  premises,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON. 


JFor  Bedsteads.  Width 
Best  Alva  under  Mat¬ 
tresses  . Ha. 

Good  Coloured  Wool  ITs. 
Best  Brown  Wool  .  21a. 
Good  White  do.  .  .  28s. 

Best  do . 50s. 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  .  408. 

Best  do .  548. 

German  Spring  Hair 
Stuffing  ....  C58. 
Best  Spring  Elastic 
Sides . 80s. 


:  S(t.  4ft.  6in. 

6d.  16s.  Od. 
Od.  25f.  Od. 
6d.  Sis.  Od. 
6d.  4.3g.  Od. 
Od.  7.38.  Od. 
Od.  588.  Od. 
Od.  788.  Od. 


18b.  Od. 
288.  Cd. 
348.  6d. 
478.  Od. 
Rls.  Od. 
60s.  Od. 
908.  Od. 


Od.  87s.  6d.  95s.  Od. 
Od.  llOs.  Od.  1208.  Od. 


Feather  Beds,  from  .318.  to  1808.;  bolsters,  Oa. 
to  208.  Od. ;  ditto  Pillows,  38.  6d.  to  138. ;  down 
pillows,  lOf.  Cd.  to  17s. 

Furniture  for  bed-rooms 

and  dining-rooms.  Complete  suites  in  ma- 
lipgany,  fancy  woods,  polished  and  japanned  deal, 
always  on  show.  Catalogues  post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger.  by  appointment  to  lI.R.H.  tlic  Prince 
nf  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  850  Illustrations  of  nis  unrivalled  Mock, 
with  List  of  I’rlces  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Bhow  Rooms,  post  free.  39  Oxford  street,  W. ; 
I,  lA,  2,3,  ana  4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6 
Perry’s  place ;  and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of 
delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  deli¬ 
very  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old 
*•  ‘I**’  CREAM  OF  IRISH 
^  Quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 

and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  red  seal,  pink  label,  and  cork 
branded  “Kiuahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky.” 

Depot,  6a  Great  Tltchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


p ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  107  Piccadilly,  W. 

In  consequence  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  In-door  Patients  in  this  Hospital — 
which  now  exceeds  Sixty — great  additional  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  incurred.  The  Board  earnestly 
solicit  further  SUPPORT  to  enable  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford  relief  to  that  portion  of  the  sick 
poor  Buflering  from  this  terrible  malady. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Ilertalet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coiitts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Office  and  Out-Patients’  Establishment— 167 
Piccadilly,  Sv. 

N.B.— One  Guinea  Annual  constitutes  a 
Governor;  and  a  donation  of  Ten  Guineas  a  Life 
Governor. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.  —  Appe.^rance.  — By  the  first 
sight  are  most  things  judged,  and  partiality  or 
prejudice  for  tlie  object  is  formed  at  once.  In  the 
human  body  disease  is  always  pitiable,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases  are  almost  repulsive.  What¬ 
ever  their  natiir(>,  duration,  or  iutractuliility,  tliey 
are  invariably  cured  by  the  conjoint  use  of  Hol¬ 
loway’s  purifying  remedies,  wliich,  acting  on  the 
blood,  reach  the  most  distant  vessels  in  the  body, 
thoroughly  cleanse  them,  displacing  all  disease, 
and  restoring  softness  and  elasticity  to  the  skin, 
and  a  jierfect,  clear,  and  healthy  complexion. 
Tliese  inestimable  medicaments  are  the  safest  and 
best  preparations  extant  for  cleansing,  beautify¬ 
ing,  and  preserving  the  skin.  They  are  at  all 
times  perfectly  harmless,  and  their  effects  are 
always  permanent. 

NOTHER  CURE  of  LONG- 

STANDING  ASTHMA  BY 
DR  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

“  Caldicot. — I  was  afflicted  for  years  with  a 
most  violent  asthma,  witii  shortness  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  at  times  a  cough  so  bad  as  to 
cause  me  violent  vomiting  and  dry  retching.  I 
tried  nearly  all  the  luedicul  men  about  here,  but 
from  DR  Locot  K’S  WAFERS  I  found  relief 
almost  immediately.— ,1  AS.  GARDNER.  Wit- 

STew^rt *^D^ES,  Clumist,  5  High  street. 

To  singers  and  public  sfKakers  they  are  In¬ 
valuable  for  the  voice.  'J'hey  have  a  pleasant 
^te.  Price  Is.  lid.  ikt  box.  Sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists.  ® 


are  srcedily  cured  by  the  use  of  -  S 

SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR.  S 

The  best  remedy  for  Asthma  and  Disorders  of  J® 
the  Chest  and  Lungs.  In  Bottles  at  Is.  l*d.  and^ 
28.  »d.  each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists.  *  .  M 

DIGESTIVE  PANCREATIC  COCOA.f 

Speciallv  prepared  for  sufferers  from  Tiidigestion 
Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  i.s  hi^ihly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  Cd.  by  all  ('hemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 

DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA,  i 

The  SIcdical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag  csia  as  the  : 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  ^ 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  ' 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  and  CO., 

CHEMISTS,  , 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  1 

and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world.  4 


Nothing  impossible.- 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue.  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JtJHN  GO.SNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each ;  also  Ss.,  "s.  6d.,  and  los.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  poet  office  order.— 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
EC. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

t)  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pe^ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  he  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

TBS  “WOSOESTEBSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  aiges- 
tioD.  Unrivalled  fo  )  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBIXS’  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

QUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  apd 

WOUNDED.  The  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered,  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
general  tonic.  The  success  wliich  has  attended 
WATERS  S  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  tlie  public  to  see  that  they  have  Wafers 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell 
Waters’  Quinine  Wine. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Origin.vl  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  3^4  Eastchoap,  London.  Agents 
— E.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

The  value  of  42  lbs.  of  Butchers’  Meat 
for  8s.  in 

Whitehead’s  pure  nutritious  Concentrated 
Essence  of  Beef, 

which  makes  the  most  delicious  Soup  snd 
Peef  Tea.  Certified  by  eminent  medical  men. 
Sold  in  boxes  from  28.  3d.  by  all  Grooertt 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and  whole¬ 
sale  of  Copland  and  Co.,  Travers  and  Soi^ 
Preston  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  and  K. 
Lazenhy  and  Son. 
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ARMY  CONTRACTS. 

CONTROL  OFFICE,  5  New  street, 
Spring  gardens,  London,  Jan.  12, 1871. 


Tenders  wui  be  received  by 

the  Control  Officers  in  charge  of  the  under* 
nu'ntioned  districts,  until  Twelve  o'clock  Noon  on 
S“e  SS  Janu.ir.  18?!,  tot  the  syi’rLY  or  the 
following  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  Military 
Hospitals,  from  1st  March,  1871,  to  30th  June, 
1872: 


llread  and  Flour. 
3Icst.  ^ 


Vegetables. 

Groceries. 


Milk.  Egga,  Butter,  and  Oilman’s  Stores. 


Ko  .\  Is. 
Fish. 


Wines,  Spirits, 
Malt  Liquors. 


NORTH  BRITAIN  DISTRICT. 
Control  Office,  The  CasUe,  Edinburgh. 

1.  Alierdeen  L  Hamilton 

.,  8.  Leith  Fort 

Dundee  Paisley 

4.  Edinburgh  10.  Plershill 

rt.  Fort  George  11.  Perth 

«.  Glasgow.  H.  Stirling 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  1  Oswald  street,  Stretford  road, 
Hulme,  Manchester. 


1.  Ashton-under-Lyne 

2.  Birmingham. 

X  Bradford 

4.  Burnley 
Ji.  Bury  I 

6.  Carlisle 

7.  Chester 

8.  ('oventry 
0.  Fleetwood 

10.  Isle  of  Man. 

11,  Leeds. 


Liverpool  (North 
Fort) 

■  Llverpool(Rupert 
House) 

13.  Manchester  and 

Salford 

14.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

15.  Northampton 

16.  l*re8ton 

17.  Sheffield 

18.  Sunderland 


19.  Tynemouth 

20.  W  eedon 


21.  York 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  St  Thomas  street,  Portsmouth. 

1.  ('hichester  1  8.  I’arkhur^t 

2.  Dorchester  I  9.  Tort  land 

3.  Fort  Fareham  ■  10.  Tortsmouth 

4.  Gdlden  Hill  II.  Sandowii 

5.  1 1 asliir  (Gosport)  12.  Weymouth 

<>.  Hilsea  j  13.  Wiachoster 

7.  Net  ley  i  • 


WE.STERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  6  George  street,  Devonport. 

l  Brecon  5.  Newiiort  (Mon.) 

2.  Bristol  and  Horfleld  6.  Pembroke  Dock 
:i.  Devonport  7.  Treg-intle 

-t.  Exeter 


EASTERN  DI.STRICT. 


1.  Colchester  (.'amp  and  I  4.  Landaruard  Fort 


'OkChester  (  amp  and  4.  Lianuaruai 
Look  Hospital  5.  Norwioli 


2.  Great  Vurmouth 

3.  Ipswich 


6.  War  ley 


SOUTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Ordnance  house.  Esplanade,  Dover. 

1.  Brighton  I  4.  llythe 

2.  ('anterhury  5.  Sliorucliffe 

3.  Djver 


CHATHAM  DI.STRICT. 
Control  Office,  the  Barr.ncks,  Chatham. 

1.  ('hatbam  1 .3.  Maid.stonc 

2.  Gravesend  4.  Shcerness 


WOOLWICH  DISTRICT. 


Control  Office,  Itoynl  Artillery  Barracks, 
Woolwlfli. 


).  I’lirdeet 
2.  Slnebaryueis 


HOME  DISTRICT. 

■Control  Office,  5  New  street.  Spring  gardens, 
l.oudon  (S.W.) 

Hounslow. 


ALDERSHOT  CAMP. 

Control  Office,  South  Camp,  Aldorsliot. 


ALDERNEY. 
Control  Office,  Alderney. 


GUERNSEY. 
Control  Office,  Guernsey. 

JERSEY. 

Control  Office,  Jersey. 


Forms  of  Tender  and  Conditions  of  Contract 
may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  alwive 
Offices,  by  letter  addrc.ssed  to  the  Control  Officer 
District,  or  in  person,  between  the  hours 
of  Ten  and  Four  o’clock,  niul  no  Teiidt  r  will  be 
ciitertaiued  unless  made  unuu  the  Form  so  ob¬ 
tained. 


9^^  Ibe  Printefl  Forms  mu**!  be  properly 
nlled  up,  signed,  and  dattnl,  tititl  no  Tender  will 
oe  noticed  utili-ss  delivereil  sit  the  liistrict  Office, 
under  closed  envelo}>e,  marked  ••  Tender  for 
(I  wpital  Supplies  ”  on  the  outside. 


THIRTIETH  REPORT  OF 


»J1HE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON. 


At  a  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Share¬ 
holders,  held  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN,  on 
TUESDAY.  17th  JANUARY,  1871. 


DIRECTORS  : 

Chairman-JOHN  JONES,  Esq. 


Henry  Vigurs  East,  Esq. 
John  llackblock,  Ksq. 


Andrew  Lawrie.  Esq. 
Robert  Lloyd,  Ksq. 

W.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Wm.  Macnaughtan,  Ksq. 
William  Simpson.  Esq. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Esq. 
James  £.  Vanner,  Esq. 
George  Young,  Esq. 


MANAGERS  : 

John  Woolmore  Duncan. 
Alfred  George  Kennedy. 


BRANCH  offices: 

No.  34  Old  Bond  street :  Edward  G.  Mullins. 

Nos.  1.^9  and  160  Tottenham-oourt  road :  Alfred 
Gliddon. 

No  35  Ludgate  hill :  William  Herbage. 


The  '*  Register  of  Shareholders  ”  and  **  Register 
of  Trahsfers”  having  been  duly  authenticated, 
the  following  Report  was  read,  rii. 

**  The  Accounts  of  *  Liabilities  and  Assets  *  and 
of  *Pro&t  and  Lost*  presented  herewith,  show 
that — after  providing  for  Interest  on  Current  and 
Deposit  Accounts  and  for  Bad  and  Doubtful 
Debts— the  gross  Profits,  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  3ist  December  last,  amount  to  £44,283 17s.  3d., 
to  which  is  added  the  Balance  from  last  half-year 
of  £1,443  8s. 

“  Due  provision  haviim  been  made  for  Current 
Expenses  and  Rebate  of  Interest  on  Bills  Dis¬ 
counted  not  yet  due,  the  Directors  declare  a 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  of  lucome-tax— add  £5,000  to  the  Reserve 
Fund,  which  thereby  amounts  to  £100,000 — and 
carry  forward  a  Balance  of  £1,565  14a  8d.  to  the 
credit  of  tlie  present  half-year. 

**  The  Directors,  in  announcing  the  retirement 
from  the  Board  of  51  r  John  Campbell,  have  to 
express  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  services. 

**  The  Dividend  will  be  payable  on  and  after 
the  24th  inst.” 


Control  Office,  Abbey  field,  near  St  John's  green, 
Colchester 


The  Dividend  was  then  declared  for  the  half- 
year  ending  the  31st  December  last,  at  and  after 
tlie  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up 
Capital,  free  of  Income-tax. 

It  was  resolved  uuanimously— 

"That  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and 
adopted. 

"That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  are 
due  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  for  the  time 
and  energy  bestowed  ou  the  management  of  the 
Bank. 

"  That  the  tli.anks  of  the  Shareholders  be 
given  to  the  Mauager,  Secretary,  and  other 
Officers  of  the  B:uik.  for  tlie  way  In  which  they 
had  discharged  their  duties." 


(Signed)  JOHN  .JONK.S,  Chairman. 
E.vtracted  from  the  Minutes. 


C.  J.  WORTH,  Secretary. 


THE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON. 
Liabilities  aud  Assets,  ou  the  31st  December, 
1870. 

Dk. 

To  Capital  paid  up,  viz.,  £10  per 

Share  on  .5o,UO  Shares .  £500,000  0  0 

To  Amount  of  Reserved  Fund  ...  Oj.O'JO  0  0 
To  Amount  due 


/  Wool  wieh  Herbert 
I  Hospital 
\  Woolwich  Female 
^  lIos]>itHl 


by  the  Bank 
on  Current 
and  Deposit 
Accounts, 
Letters  of 
Credit,  &c. ... 

To  Acceptances 
against  Ca-sii 
iu  hand, 
Baukers'Bilis 
and  approved 
Securities  ... 


£3,i:)G,186  14 


1,8.37.729  n 


-  4,373,910  9 


To  1*10)111  and  loss,  for  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  that  Acouuiit,  after 

itroviUing  for  bad  and  doubtful 
i)ebts,  viz. : 


Surplus  I'rotit 
brought  for- 
Avara  from 


Avara  from 
last  Half-year  £1,443  8 
Siuce  nddeu. .  44,382  17 


£1,911,643  14  C 


By  E.xchequcr  Bills,  East  India 
Debentures,  aud  Government 

Securities .  £333,633 

By  Cash  in  hand,  r,t  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  Cull  .  42.'t,692 

By  other  Securities,  including 

Bills  discounted  and  Loaus .  4,108, .539  13 

By  Bank  lYcinises  in  Thread- 
needle  street.  Old  Bond  street, 
Tottenham-court  road,  and 
I.iidgatc  lull ;  Furniture,  Fix¬ 
tures,  Ac. .  48,577 


£4,914.643  14  6 


Profit  and  Lots  Account. 


For  the  Half-Year  ending  the  3ist  December,  1870. 

Dr. 

To  Current  Expenses,  ineluding 
Salaries,  Rent,  Stationerr,  Di¬ 
rectors’  Remuneration,  iTopor- 
tion  of  Building  Expenses,  In- 

come-Ux,Ao .  ...  £17,3-25  8  6 

To  Amount  carried  to  iHoflt  and 
Loss  New  Account,  beiug  Re¬ 
bate  on  Bills  discounted  not  yet 

.  .  _  ...  4  313  2  1 

To  Amount  transferred  to  Reser¬ 
ved  Fund  in  addition  to  £95,000 
already  at  ths  credit  of  that 

Account .  5,000  0  0 

To  Dividend  Account  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  Dividend  at  the  rate 
of  £7  per  cent  per  annum,  upon 
£ 500, 000 amount  of  paid-up  Capi¬ 
tal  npon  50,000  Shares .  17.500  0  0 

To  undivided  Proftt  transferred  to 
Profit  and  Loss  New  Account...  1.585  14  8 


1,585  14  8 


£45.736 


By  Balance  brought  down,  after 
providing  for  bad  and  doubtful 
Debts,  viz. ;  Surplus  Profit 
brought  forward  from  last  Half- 

year . £1,443  8  0 

Since  added . 44,282  17  3 


.  £45.726 


We  hare  examined  and  approved  the  above 
Accounts, 


OWEN  LEWIS,  1 
JOHN  CURRY, 


rjiHE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1855. 


HEAD  OFFICE. 

Comer  of  Finch  lane.Threadneedle  street. 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 

No.  34  Old  Bond  street. 

Nos.  159  and  160  Tottenham-court  road. 
No.  25  Ludgate  hiU. 


Subscribed  Capital  (50,000  Shares 

of  £30  each)  . £1,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital .  500,000 

Reserved  Fund .  100,000 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  made  up  to  the 
30th  June  and  the  .31st  of  December,  iu  each  year ; 
and  if  the  credit  lialancc  shall  not,  at  any  time 
during  the  half-year,  have  been  below  £500, 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
allowed  on  the  Minimum  Monthly  Balances.  If 
not  b jIow  £300,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

Kr  annum  is  allowed  ou  the  minimum  Monthly 
dances;  but  if,  under  £‘i00,  no  Interest  is 
allowed ;  in  cases  where  a  remunerative  Balance  is 
not  maintained,  a  snudl  charge  for  Commission  is 
made.  Parties  keeping  Current  Accounts  have 
the  privilege  of  drawing  Cheques— of  having 
approved  iiills  discounted— of  obtaining  Loans 
upon  negotiable  Securities— of  depositing  Bills, 
Coupons,  Ac.,  for  collection — and  of  lodging  with 
the  itauk  De^s  and  other  valuable  property  In 
the  Fireproof  Strong-Rooms  for  sate  custody. 


DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. — Money,  in  amounts 
of  £10  and  upwards,  is  received  from  the  public 
generally,  subject  to  seven  days’  notice  of  with¬ 
drawal,  and  Interest  is  allowed  thereon  at  the 
current  rate  of  the  day ;  the  Bank  notifying  any 
change  in  the  Kate  of  Interest  by  Advertisement 
in  one  or  more  of  the  leading  London  News¬ 
papers.  If  the  money  be  withdrawn  within  a 
fortnight,  no  Interest  is  allowed.  Persons  having 
Current  Accounts  can  transfer  any  portion  of 
their  Credit  Balance  to  Deposit  Account. 


The  AGENCY  of  COUNTRY  and  FOREIGN 
BANKS,  whether  Joint-Stock  or  private,  is 
undertaken  by  the  Bank. 


LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  payable  at  any  of  the 
chief  Commercial  Towns  and  Cities  of  the  World 
are  grants.  Mercantile  and  Marginal  Credits  arc 
also  granted  by  the  Bank. 


CIRCULAR  NOTES  are  issued  by  the  Bank, 
addressed  to  all,  aud  payable  at  any,  of  the  places 
on  the  Continent  where  the  Bonk  has  an  Agent. 


DIVIDENDS,  Ac.,  on  Government  and  other 
Stocks,  Annuities,  Pensions,  Ac.,  are  received  for 
customers  of  the  Bank,  without  charge ;  the  pur- 
cliase  and  sale  of  Stocks,  Sliares,  and  Securities  are 
also  uudertaken ;  and  every  description  of  Bank¬ 
ing  business  is  transacted. 


The  Officers  ond  Clerks  of  the  Bank  are 
pledged  not  to  disclose  the  transactions  of  any  of 
Its  Customers. 


London,  Jan.  17, 1871. 


PIKENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

street,  and  Charing  cross,  London. 


street,  and  Charing  cross,  London. 
Established  1783. 


48.577  13  6  i 


rrompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 
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the  examiner,  JANUARY  21,  1871 


This  day,  in  Three  Volumes,  post  octavo, 


TMPERTAL  FIRE  INSUKAm. 

I  COMPANY,  CMd  Broad  street  and  Pallma 

Capital,  Invested, 

Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  tl 
Company  on  every  description  of  pr<^rty, 
modsrAte  rates  of  pr(*iniijm« 

SoSpt  and  llbvnd  settlement  of  claims. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent, 


BY  IH3.  :F’I^-A-IiT0IXJXJ03^^^- 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  ‘BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


accidents  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 


TO  ORGANISTS. — Second  Edition 

of  Hopkins  and  Dr  Rimbauit's  Great  Work 
on  the ‘History  and  Construction  of  the  Organ 
is  now  ready  for  delivery,  in  whole  clotli  boards, 
pp.  588,  price  If.  11 8.  6d.,  postage  free.— :^ndon ; 
Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO. 

Musical  presents.-^a 

Catalogue  of  High-class  Music  for  Students 
and  others.  To  be  had  gratis  and  postage-free,  a 
List  of  400  Classical  Works,  bound,  such  as  no 
other  house  in  Europe  can  offer- 
The  HEADS  of  SCHOOLS  and  all  enga^d  in 
Musical  Tuition  wUl  find  the  new  ADDENDU3I 
(Util  Edition)  to  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.’S 
CATALOGUE  of  6,000  WORKS  for  the  PIANO¬ 
FORTE  Invaluable  for  ready  reference.  A  copy 
sent  gratis  by  return  of  post, 

NEW  MUSIC. 

A  WEDDING  MARCH,  founded 

on  National  Melodies.  By  W.  H.  CALL- 
COTT.  A  Contribution  to  an  approaching  cere¬ 
mony.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Hano  Solo,  Ss. ; 
Duel,  48.  Post  free  at  half-price. 

^FHE  LOUISE  QUADRILLE.  For 

By  C.  H.  MARRIOTT. 


Frotlda  againit  Acoidantf  of  all  Kinds 

BT  IK8UBI50  WITH  TUB 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AH  AHNUAL  PATMBKT  OP  £S  TO  £6  88. 

1H8CBBS  £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OB  AH  ALLOWAHCB  AT 
THl  BATS  09  £«  PBB  WSBK  fOB  IHJUBT. 

£666.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAS* 

Tor  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Sailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CornhilL  &10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


AHD 


SPIRITUAL  INSTRUCTIONS  on  the 

HOLY  EUCHARIST.  By  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
CARTER,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.  Second 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

CATECHISINGS  on  the  LIFE  of 

OUR  LORD.  By  WILLIAM  LEA,  M.A.» 
Vicar  of  St  Peter’s,  Droitwich,  and  Hon. 
Canon  of  Worcester.  12mo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

The  CHURCHMAN’S  COMPANION. 

Third  Series,  enlarged.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  for 
1870.  8vo,  cloth.  4s.  each. 

Tenth  Thousand,  revised. 

The  CHURCHMAN’S  GUIDE  to 

FAITH  and  PIETY;  A  Manual  of  Instruc¬ 
tions  and  Devotions.  Compiled  by  R.  B. 
18mo,  cloth,  48.  6d.  In  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  Ss. 

LESSONS  on  the  KINGDOM,  for  the 

Little  Ones  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  PROBY,  M.A.  18mo, 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 

MISERERE :  the  Fifty-first  Psalm. 

With  Devotional  Notes.  Reprinted  from 
Neale’s  ‘  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.’  With 
additions  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  LITTLEDALE* 
LL.D.  Price  6d. ;  cloth.  Is. 

The  HOLY  CHILDJESUS. 

Tlioughts  and  Prayers  on  the  Holy  Infancy 
and  Childhood  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Witli  8  Engravings 
from  Overbeck.  Second  Edition,  Is.  Cd  cloth; 
Is.  wrapper. 

FOOTSTEPS  of  the  HOLY  CHILD ; 

or,  Lessons  on  the  Incarnation.  Edited  by 
tl»e  Rev.  T.  T.  CAUTEIt,  31. A.  Parts  I.  and 
II.  in  one  Vol.,  fcap.,  8vo,  cloth,  48.  6d. 

HOLIDAYS  at  S.  MARY’S;  or, 

Tales  in  a  Sisterhood.  By  S.  D.  N.,  Author 
of  ‘Cliruuicles  of  bt  Slary’s.’  ICmo,  cloth, 
28.  (id. 

The  BISHOP’S  LITTLE 

DAUGHTER.  Fourth  Edition,  18mo,  cloth 


1.  the  Pianoforte.  By  C.  H.  MARRIOTT. 
ITicc  48.  Post  free  at  half-price.  “  Thousands 
will  purchase  this  Quadrille  for  the  sake  of  the 
frontispiece,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
we  have  ever  seen.”— Vide  ‘  Worcester  Herald,’ 
Nov.  12. 

rpHIS  WORLD  IS  NOT  A  WORLD 

J-  OF  CARE.  Song.  AVords  by  B.  G. 
MONTGO.MERY.  3Iu8lc  by  J.  L.  llATTON. 
Free  by  post  for  18  stamps. 

Give  us  thy  rest.  Sacred 

Song.  Words  by  3Ii88  BURNSIDE 
3Iusic  by  3Ii88  LINDSAY  (Sirs  J.  W.  Bliss).  I’ost 
free  for  18  stamps.  Also,  by  the  same  Author 
and  Composer,  “  Tired,”  sacred  song:  No.  1,  in 
Dflat;  No.  2,  in  D.  48.  each.  Free  by  post  at 


Saturday,  Jan. 
7, 2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


gilt,  28. 

TALES  of  CHRISTIAN  HEROISM. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  31.  NKALE,  D.D.  Fifth 
Edition,  18nio,  cloth  gilt,  28. 

London  :  J.  3IASTERS,  78  New  Bond  street. 


Now  ready,  price  6d.  each  number,  post  free, 

7  stamps, 

rpUE  LONDON  LOUNGERS* 
-I-  ALBU3I.  A  Series  of  Illustrations  depict¬ 
ing  Life  as  it  is. 

No.  1.  The  Pretty  Girlsof  London.  (3rd  Edition.) 
No.  2.  Alliambra  Palace.  (Ist  Series.)  The 
Hall,  &c. 

No.  3.  Alhambra  Palace.  (2nd  Series.)  Behind 
the  Scenes. 

London:  J.  ROZEZandCO.,  6  Exeter  street. 
Strand. 


Brindisi  line.— Under  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  I’ostmaster-General,  the 
Feninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  Steamers 
carrying  11.31. 's  31ails  will,  until  further  notice, 
leave  Bnndisi  for  Alexandria  every  Tuesday  at 
2  a.m.,  and  Alexandria  for  Brindisi  every  Sunday 
on  the  arrival  of  the  3Iaiis  from  India.  Ac.  Fares 
between  Brindisi  and  Alexandria— First  Class, 
12f. ;  Second  Class,  9/. 


rPHE  FIRST  SNOW.  By  VIR- 

-L  GINIA  GABRIEL.  “A  simple  and  toucli- 
ing  song,  in  which  words  and  music,  fitly  joined 
together,  offer  a  passport  to  n  ready  and  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance.”— 3Ioruing  Post,  Dec.  22.  Sent  for  24 
Stumps. 

DUFF  and  STE33'ART,  147  Oxford  street 


CIIA3IBERS’S  JOURNAL,  29th  YEAR. 

An  original  and  interesting  Tale  has 

just  commenced,  entitled 

“WON,  NOT  WOOED.” 


A  MY  ROBS  ART.  New  Song.  By 

J.  p.  KN IG  H  T.  ‘‘  Genuine  both  in  poetry 
and  music ;  a  song  that  deserves  to  become  popu¬ 
lar  among  capable  coutrulti  and  mezze  soprani.” 
— Examiner.  Sent  for  18  stamps. 

DUFF  and  STEWART,  147  Oxford  street 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

-L  No.  259,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Our  National  Defences. 

II.  3Iodem  Whist. 

HI.  Count  Bismarck,  Prussia,  and  Pan-Teuton- 
ism. 

IV.  Revenues  of  India. 

V.  Invasion  of  France. 

VI.  The  Irish  l.ord  Chancellors. 

VII.  Cathedral  Life  and  Work. 

VII  I.  French  Patriotic  Songs. 

IX.  I’olitical  Lessons  of  the  War. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


8vo,  pp.  24,  sewed,  price  6d., 

f^OD’S  COMMANDMENTS 

VA  according  to  3IOSES,  according  to  ('HR  I  ST 
and  according  to  our  PRESENT  KN03VLEDGE. 
A  Sketch  suggestive  of  a  new  Westminster  Con- 
mssion  of  Faith  for  the  Laity  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Addressed  to  all  who  deem  it  tlieir 
bijjl^st  duty  as  right  to  ‘‘think  for  them- 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  00  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 
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MR  BENTLEY’S  LIST. 


THE  THIRD  AND  CORRECTED  EDITION  OF 

The  LIFE  of  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON.  With 

SelectionB  fVom  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  Ky  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  HENRY  LYTTON  BULWER,  G.C.B.,  M.P.  2  vols.,  bvo,  with 
fine  Portrait,  price  SOs. 

The  RECOVERY  of  JERUSALEM :  an  Account  of  the 

Recent  Excavations  and  Discoveries  in  the  Holy  City.  By  Captain 
WILSON.  R.E.,  and  Captain  WARREN,  R.E.  With  an  Introductory 


Recent  Excavauons  ana  inscorenes  in  me  rioiy  uity.  ny  captain 
WILSON,  R.E.,  and  Captain  WARREN,  R.E.  With  an  Introductory 
Chapter  by  Dean  STANLEY.  Demy  8vo,  with  50  illustrations,  21s. 

“  That  this  volume  may  bring  home  to  the  English  public  a  more 
definite  knowledge  of  what  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  been  doing, 
and  hopes  to  do,  than  can  be  gathered  from  partial  and  isolated  reports,  or 
from  popular  lectures,  must  be  the  desire  of  every  one  who  Judges  the 
Bible  to  be  the  most  precious,  as  it  is  the  most  profound,  book  in  the 
world,  and  who  deems  nothing  small  or  unimportant  that;shall,tend  to, throw 
li<>-ht  upon  its  meaning,  and  to  remove  the  obscurities  which* time  and  dis* 
tauce  have  caused  to  rest  upon  some  of  its  pages.”— Globe. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Rev.  RICHARD  HARRIS 

BARHAM  (Author  of  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends*).  Includiim  his 
Unpublished  Poetical  Miscellanies.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  DALTON 
BARHAM.  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  21s. 

”  Our  readers  will  find  these  volumes  lively  and  entertaining.  The  book 
abounds  in  anecdote.”— Spectator. 

TRAVELS  in  the  AIR:  a  Popular  Account  of  Balloon 

Voyages  and  Ventures ;  with  Recent  Attempts  to  accomplish  the  Navi- 

gation  of  the  Air.  By  J.  GLAISHER,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
reenwich.  Royal  8vo,  with  132  Illustrations,  25e. 

”Mr  Glaisher  has  made  a  splendid  contribution  towards  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  young  and  the  Instruction  of  the  old  in  the  long  winter 
evenings.  *  Travels  in  the  Air  *  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
season.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  illustrated  history  of  modem  ballooning.  Mr 
Glaisher  not  only  gives  us  the  full  history  of  his  aerial  travels,  but  illustrates 
them  by  such  complete  diagrams  and  artistic  pictures  as  to  enable  us  to  enjoy 


and  most  eutertaiuing  books  of  the  season.*’ — Morning  Post. 

A  LIFE  of  ADVENTURE :  an  Autobiography.  By 

Colonel  OTTO  CORVIN.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31b.  6d. 

Three  more  fascinating  than  these  have  seldom  appeared.  Tliey  have  all 
the  attractions  of  a  stirring  work  of  fiction,  yet  they  contain  notiiing  that 
cannot  be  authenticated  beyond  all  doubt.  Page  after  page  might  be  quoted 
iu  proof  of  the  readable  character  of  these  adventures.*— T)aily  News. 

CONFIDENTIAL  LETTERS  of  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM 

WICKHAM  to  the  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT,  from  1794.  Including 
Original  Letters  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  Louis  XVIII.,  (’harles  X., 
Due  d’Engliieu,  George  Canning,  Duke  of  I’ortland,  Lord  Whitworth, 
and  P'ield-Marshal  Suworow.  Edited  by  his  Grandson,  WILLIAAI 
WICKHAM.  Two  vols.,  8vo.  With  Portraits  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Wickham  and  Field-Marshal  Suworow  from  Originiu  lectures. 
308. 

‘‘  These  volumes,  to  all  who  would  Icam  the  secret  history  of  political 
actions,  are  of  special  importance  in  their  connection  with  France  and 
Switzerland  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  ...  In  all  the  missions  in 
which  he  was  actively  employed,  particularly  when  war  was  raging  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  Mr  Wickham  encountered  many  personal  dangers,  which 
were  shared  by  liis  wife.  The  private  letters  are  oi  as  much  iuterest  as  the 
historical  documents — perhaps  of  more,  especially  when  conveying  particular 
traits  of  character.  Of  the  famous  and  eccentric  Suworow,  aud  of  his 
nephew.  Prince  Gortsebakoff,  there  are  many  striking  traits.” — Athenaeum. 

The  MARVELS  of  the  HEAVENS.  From  the  French  of 

Flammarion.  By  Mrs  LOCKYER,  Translator  of  ‘The  Heavens.* 
Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  58. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

The  HEAVENS :  an  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Popular 

Astronomy.  By  AMEDEE  GUILLEMIN.  Edited  by  J.  NORMAN 
LOCKYER,  F.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo,  with  200  Illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  [New  Burlington  street,  Publisher  in 
Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


CHEAP  RE-ISSUE  OF  “BELL’S  POETS,”  IN  FORTNIGHTLY 

VOLUMES. 

Just  published,  neat  cloth,  Is.  3d., 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  OF  THE 
PEASANTRY  OF  ENGLAND 

Taken  down  from  oral  recitation,  and  transcribed  from  private  Manuscripts, 
rare  broadsides,  and  scarce  pubUcatious.  By  JAMES  HENRY  DIXON. 
Edited  by  ROBERT  BELL: 

London:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  and  CO.,  10  Stationers’-hall  court. 
Just  published,  price  5s., 

THE  BINDING  WITH  CLASSIC  DESIGNS* 

HERMIONE,  and  OTHER  POEMS. 

BY 


E.  STOCK,  Paternoster  row. 


MR  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


ME  ELWIN’S  EDITION  of  the  WORKS  of  ALEX- 

I’OPE.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
With  Portrait  8vo,  10#.  G<L  each. 

SIB  CHARLES  LTELL’S  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of 

GEOLOGY.  With  600  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  Os. 

The  MARQUIS  do  BEAUVOIR’S  VOYAGE  ROUND 

the.WORLD  with  the  OULKANIST  PRINCES  ;  touching  at  AustraUa. 
Java,  Siam,  Canton,  &«.  2  vols.,  post  bvo,  18a. 

MR  BERESFORD  HOPE  on  the  IRISH  CHURCH  and 

its  FORMULARIES ;  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Primate  of  All  Ireland. 
8vo,  Is. 

LADY  BELCHER’S  ACCOUNT  of  the  MUTINEERS  of 

the  ‘  BOUNTY,’  and  their  Descendants  in  Pitcairn  and  Norfolk  Islands. 
With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

MB  FOSS’S  BIOGBAPHIOAL  DICTIONABT  of  the 

JUDGES  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  l^eseent  Time, 
1066-1870.  (800  pp.)  Medium  8vo,  21a 

LORD  ELCHO’S  LETTEES  on  MILITAET  DIS- 

ORGANISATION.  With  an  Aj^endix.  Post  8vo. 

The  Hon.  MR  MEADE’S  ADVENTURES  during  a  RIDE 

through  NEW  ZEALAND  at  the  TIME  of  the  REBELLION ;  with 
some  Account  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo,  14s. 

DR  PERCY  on  the  MANUFACTURE  of  RUSSIAN 

SHEET-IRON,  with*  every  detail  of  the  process  illustrated.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

DEAN  MILMAN’S  SAVONAROLA,  ERASMUS,  and 

other  LITERARY  ESSAYS.  8vo,  158. 

MRS  BRAY’S  REVOLT  of  the  PROTESTANTS  in  the 

CEVENNES.  With  some  Accqunt  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  Post  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

The  STUDENT’S  ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  the  EAST, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in¬ 
cluding  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Phoenicia.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B. A.  With  70  Woodcuts.  Post  8yo, 


The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON  in  Eight 

I’ockct  Volumes.  A  New  and  Beautifully  printed  Edition.  Bound 
and  iu  a  case.  Price  One  Guinea. 

DEAN  STANLEY’S  HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH 

CHURCH ;  from  Abraham  to  the  Captivity.  Third  Edition.  2  vols. , 
8VO,  248. 

DR  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

In  Three  Parts :  Old  Testament  History ;  Connection  of  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  New  Testament  History  to  A.D.  70.  With  Illustrations. 
16mo,  38.  6d. 

MB  LESLIE’S  HANDBOOK  for  TOUNO  PAINTEBS. 

Second  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  78.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  ENGEL’S  HISTORY  of  the  MUSIC  of  the 

MOST  ANCIENT  NATIONS.  Second  Edition.  With  100  lUustra- 
tions.  8vo,  lOs.  6d; 

MISS  FRERE’S  OLD  DECCAN  DAYS  ;  or,  Hindoo  Fairy 

Legends  collected  from  Oral  Tradition.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Sir  BAUTLE  FRERE.  Second  Edition.  With  Illustrations. 
Small  bvo,  6s. 

BEV.  Dr  BABBY’S  MEMOIB  of  the  Late  Sir  CHAELES 

BARRY,  R.A.  Second  Edition.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illustrations. 
Medium,  8vo,  15s. 

STORIES  for  DARLINGS.  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

W’ith  Ulustratlons.  Square  16mo,  58. 

LOCKHAET’S  ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS,  His- 

torical  and  Romantic.  Translated,  with  Notes.  New  Edition.  With 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  58. 

The  CHACE— The  TURF— and  the  ROAD.  A  Series 

of  Popular  Essays.  By  C.  J.  APPERLEY  (NIMROD).  New  Edition. 
With  Portrait  aud  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  58. ;  or,  with  coloured 
plates,  78.  6d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS, 


AVVAL8  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 

JKAKFKRHON,  U.A.,  Oxon.  Author  of  'A 
n^k  About  the  Clen^,*  Ac.  3  roU.,  8vo,  .308. 

**  No  one  cmn  rend  theee  '  Annula  of  Oxford ' 
without  feelinx  a  deep  lBtero«t  in  their  YAried 
rontentfl.  The  DoohMntAiiia  a  aeriea  of  skctchea 
of  Amuainx  acenea  aad  Incidcnte  out  of  the  reoorda 
of  OxfortC  and  a  Iamm  Amount  of  intereatinf  in* 
formAtion.  Mr  JoJmmoa  la  par  excellence,  a 
popular  writer.  He  Ahooaea  what  ia  pictureaquc 
and  of  general  lAlfNat. "—Athenaeum. 

"The  pleaeaMiiil  and  moat  informing  book 
about  Oxfoni  tteflliAa  erer  been  written,  whilat 
theae  TOiiimea  will  be  eageiij  peruaed  by  the  aona 
of  Alnut  Mater  they  will  m  read  with  acarcely  leaa 
intcreat  by  the  general  reader."— l*oat. 

TAIE  FEASCE.  Impreisioni  of  a 

TraTeller.  Ry  the  Author  of  *  J  ohn  Halifax.' 
1  Tol.,  Ran,  18a. 

*'  A  book  of  ualue  and  importance.  It  ia  rery 
agreeable  reading.  It  if  bright  and  apirited,  and 
rvinoeatheacuteneaaofiNlueption  andthepowora 
of  obaervation  of  the  writer.’’— I'cat 

LODGEiS  PESEAGE  and 

n.lRONETAOE  for  1871,  under  the  eapecial 
l*atronage  of  Her  Maiealy,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Crea- 
tiona.  40th  Edition.  1  ToL.roral  8to,  with 
the  arma  beautifully  engraved.  31a.  Od.,  iMund. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  l^he  moet  faithful 
r(H'ord  wc  iwaaesa  of  the  ariatocracy  of  the  day." 
— I’oat. 

A  HUNTER’S  ADVENTURES  in 

the  (iKE.kT  WEST.  By  TARKKR  GILL- 
MGRK  (Ubique).  8vo,  with  llluatratloiiN,  l.jf. 
"  A  giMxl  volume  of  tporta  and  apirited  adven* 
tun*.’’-  Tall  Mali  Gazette. 

The  SEVENTH  VIAL;  or,  The  Time 

of  Trouble  Begun,  aa  shown  In  the  Great 
ATar,  the  Detlmmenient  of  the  Pope,  and 
other  Collateral  Kventa.  By  the  Rev.  .lOIIN 
<511  .M  MING,  D.D.'  Third  Kditlon,  1  vol.,  Ca. 
“.V  decfily  interesting  work.”— Record. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

MARTHA.  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  *  .Shirley  Ilnll  .Vaylum,'  Ac.  3  vola 
"  Thia  ia  the  beat  nf  Mr  OMbArCV  Novels.  It  is 
H  lK)ok  of  extraordinary  interest,  vivacity,  and 
power.  The  narrative  is  worked  out  with  the  skill 
only  attained  by  great  genius  and  with  theiidelity 
to  re  il  life  which  nas  remisded  so  many  rc.iders 
of  Do  Foe.  The  clinracterof  the  heroine  is  drawn 
with  great  vividness  and  is  nobly  cuticelved." — 
John  Bull. 

MY  IITTLE  LADY.  3  Tol». 

Tub  Ti  mbs. —“There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascina¬ 
tion  about  the  book.  The  autlior  writes  in  a  clear, 
unuflVi'ted  style.  She  has  a  decidtHl  gift  for  de¬ 
picting  cliaracter;  while  the  descriptions  of 
secuery  scattered  up  and  down  the  b«x)k  convey 
a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  render.  Tlie 
scenes  in  Florence  are  singularly  rich  in  local 
colouring  und  picturesque  detalla  All  this  part 
of  the  narrative  is  very  interestingly  told.  It 
reads  like  the  exi>criencc8  of  an  actual  life." 

“  This  b(Mik  is  full  of  life  and  colour.  Tlie 
scenes  in  widch  the  incidents  are  laid  portray 
the  experiences  of  a  mind  well  stored  to  begin 
with,  and  ciuick  to  receive  impressions  of  grace 
and  beniitv,'’— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  The  wirde  Imok  is  charming.  It  is  interesting 
Jn  both  character  oud  story.' —Saturday  Review. 

TWO  FAIR  DAUGHTERS.  By 

PERCY  FITZGERALD,  M. A.  3  voli. 

“  .V  very  attractive  and  enthralling  tale,  spark¬ 
ling  wltli  wit,  and  full  of  incident  and  adventure. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  Mr 
Fitzgerald's  |)en.  The  character  of  the  Doctor  is  a 
mniterpieee,  and  his  daughters  are  as  chaniiiiig 
heroines  us  novel  readers  could  desire.”— 8un. 

SIR  HARRY  HOTSPUR.  By 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  1  vol.,  10s.  Cd. 

“  III  this  novel  wc  are  glad  to  recognise  a  return 
to  Mr  rnillope's  old  form.  The  cliaractcrs  are 
drawn  with  vigour,  and  the  book  may  do  good  to 
inauy  readers  of  both  sexes.'*— Times. 

DRAWN  from  LIFE.  By  Archibald 

FORBE.4,  Special  Military  Correspondent  of 
•The  Ihiily  News.'  3  vols. 

“We  oonllally  recommend’ this  book.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  merits  success.  The  narrative  is  exciting 
and  roiiiuiitic.” — AthenKum. 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le 

FANU.,  Author  of  *  Uncle  Mias,'  Sm*.  3  vols. 

[January  28. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

$ 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


FROM  SEDAN  to  SAARBRUCK. 

via  Verdnn,  Gravelotte.  and  Metz.  By  AN 
OFFICER  of  the  Royal  ArUllery.  In  1  voL, 
crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

A  LIFE’S  ASSIZE :  a  Novel.  By 

Mrs  J.  If.  RIDDELL,  Author  of  ‘George 
Grith,’  *  (Tty  and  Suburb,’  *  Two  Much  Alone,’ 
Ac.  3  vols. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON:  a 

Novel.  By  the  Author  of  *  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd,’  Ac.  3  vols.' 

The  MONARCH  of  MINOINO  LANE : 

a  Novel  By  WILLIAM  BLACK.  Anthor 
of  *  In  Silk  Attire,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 

BAPTIZED  with  a  CURSE :  a  Novel. 

Br  KOITH  S.  OKEWRY.  3  vols. 

GERALD  HASTINGS :  a  Novel.  By 

the  Anthor  of  *  No  Appeal,’  tLC.  3  vole. 

BY  BIRTH  a  LADY :  a  Novel.  By 

GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN,  Author  of 
*  Bent,  not  Broken,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  CANON’S  DAUGHTERS:  the 

Story  of  a  leove  Chase.  By  R,  ST  JOHN 
CORBET.  2  vols. 

The  GOLDEN  BAIT  :  a  Novel.  By 

H.  HOLL,  Author  of  ‘  The  King’s  Mine,’  Ac. 
3  vols. 

NO’nCE.— REPRINT  of  Mrs  HENRY 

WOOD’S  NOVEL'S.  Now  ready,  uniformly 
bound  in  cloth,  ca  di  in  one-  vol.,  price  r«. 

THE  RED-C''»UKT  FARM. 

ANNE  HEREFORD. 

TREVLYN  HOLD. 

MILDRED  ARK  ELL. 

GEO.  CANTERBURY'S  WILL. 

A  LIFE’S  SECRET. 

ST  MARTIN’S  EVE. 

ELSTER’S  FOLLY. 


TINSLEY  BROTH E US,  18  Catherine  street, 
Straad. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


'T'HE  MIDNIGHT  SKY:  Familial- 

A  Notes  on  tliJ  .Star.')  and  Phuict*.  With 
Thirty-two  .Star  Map.n,  uni  nmnerous  other  IIlu.s- 
trations.  By  KD\VI.''f  liUNKl.V.  of  tlie  Royal 
Observatory,  and  F.ii.A.S.  Imperial 8vo,  78.  Otl , 
boards;  Os.  extra,  gilt  edges. 

SPANISH  PICTURES,  drawn  with 

I'EN  and  PENCIL.  By  the  Author  of 
‘Swis.H  Pictures.’  Illustrations  by  (iustave 
Dort^  and  other  Eini-.ieiit  Artists.  Imperial 
8vo.  t*s.,  handsomely  bound. 

The  PICTURE  G.\LLERY  of  the 

NATIONS.  A  Description  of  the  I'rincipal 
Peoples  ill  the  World.  Illustrated  with  KiO 
flue  Engravings.  Snr.iII  4to,  printed  on  toned 
paper,  lis.,  hamlsouiely  bounif,  gilt  edges. 

IIANDPaOOK  to  the  GRAMMAR 

of  the  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Together 
wltli  a  coiiqilete  Voi-abulary,  and  an  Exami¬ 
nation  of  tlie  chief  Nc’.v  Testament  .Synonyms. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  and  Com¬ 
ments.  Svo,  78. 1'tU.,  boards. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY.  London; 
M  Paternoster  row,  and  1C4  I’iccadilly.  Sold  by 
all  Ih^ksellers. 

On  the  23rd  inst.,  will  be  ready  at  ^fudle’s,  W.  11. 
Smith's  Railway  .Stalls,  &c.  Ac. 

“•VTEW  OROOVE.S”  by  ANNIE 

Ax  TIIO.M.VS  (.Mrs  Pender  Cudlip), 
Autlioressof*  Denis  Dt.um*,’  •  On  Guard,’  -  Called 
to  Account,’  ‘  Th  ••)  Leigh,’  &e. 


KINO  A  R  T  TI  U  R,  by  LORD 

I.\  ITON.  Illustrated. 

CHARLTON  TUCKER,  Xortliumbt-rland 
street,  Striuid. 


CONTAN8EAU*S  FRENCH  COURSE, 
LATEST  KUITIONS. 

Revised  F.ditlon,  in  post  8vo,  price  lOs.  0d.  bound, 
or  Part  I.  Freiich-Knglish.  5s.  6d. 

Part  II.  English  Frencli,  58.  Gd., 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of 
the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 
GUAGES.  By  LEON  CONT\\NSKAU,  nmny 
years  French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointmouts,  Ac. 

Also,  a  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  price  3i.  Od., 

CONTANSEAU’S  POCKET  FRENCH 
DICTIONARY;  a  careful  abridgment,  re¬ 
taining  all  the  moat  uaeful  features  of  tlie 
nritrinfti  oondeuscd  into  a  much  smaller 
volume. 

FIRST  STEP  in  FRENCH,  Revised  Edi¬ 
tion,  2b.  %d. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  New  Edition,  re¬ 

modelled,  5s. 

KEY  to  GRAMMAR  and  FIRST  STEP, 

38. 

PREMI^IRES  LECTURES,  or  French 

Stories,  28.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION, 

38.  6d. ;  KEY,  38.  6d. 

PBOSATEURS  et  PO^ITES  FRAN^AIS, 

6s.  6d. 

PRECIS  de  la  LITT^IRATURE  FRAN- 

CAISE,  38.  ed. 

ABR6gE  de  I’HISTOIRE.de  FRANCE, 

3s.  6d. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 

The  29th  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  Cd., 
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